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BUCK HAilMOKD THE GUIDE. 

BY WrLLlAil n. BUSnXELL. 


CBAFTER L 

ox THE PLAINS. 

“Gooz^-BYt^roWBriilgerr shouted Buck 
namraond, the guide of a little party that 
were jourueyiug to Oregon, as he reined in 
las horse just as they were passing out of 
sight of the little frontier fort. “ Good*by ter 
old Bridger! Thank fortin’, we're fairly off 
oti ther trail ergin. It’s most mighty good ter 
have er rest now and then, but it allers makes 
me feel like gittin’ inter ther woods and 
perarers ergin, I can tell yer.” 

But the way seems so iong and desolate, 
Wc have travelled so far—^have still so far to 
go, that 1 cannot leave even this little settle¬ 
ment without regret,” replied a hrJght-ejcd, 
rosy-cheeked girl of about eighteen, as she 
brushed back the heavy curls of brown hair 
from her face and swung her well-worn sun- 
bonnet hy its tattered and faded strings, 

“Wal, yes, Miss Lucy, it’s allers kind er 
lonesome fer yer young folks, but it’s natural 
fer us old himters that have bin in ther 
mountings so long. Howsomever, you'll have 
gay times emuiT when yer git ter ther Colum- 
by. Pretty gals like you are mighty scarce 
thar.” 

“ Mr. Hammond, I wish you would not be 
continuahy flattering my girl,” interrupted 
the matron of the party. “ She is vain enough 
now.” 

"It’s only tellia’ tier heaven-horn truth, 
Mrs. Falconer, but she wont take any pride in 
what I say. An old man likf me kin say 
many er thing that it wouldn’t do fer er 
young one. Howsomever, I reckon thar whar 
more’n one at ther old fort that thought jist 
ther same as I did.” 

“ Then I t^ank Heaven that ‘we got away 
so soon. I should never have dared to meet 
her father if I liad left her behind- Poor man, 
he has been toiling so long and hard to make 
us a home in the wilderness, that if we should 
fail to bring Lucy, Ins one pet lamb, he would 
never ibigive us.” 

"Yes, John Falconer has lotted much on 
seeing ther gal, that’s er fact. YThcn he axed 
me ter bring yer ercross ther plains he told 
me over and over ergin ter be tccrful of her. 
Howsomever,” (that was a great word vrith 


thegiucle), "howsomever, I reckon he wont 
have her long all to himself arter she gits thar, 
fer young wives.ar er scarce article. How 
ther fellers in Wisconsin come to let her go is 
more’n I kin understand.” 

“ If that is the only danger I shall not worry 
about my daughter,” replied the mother, 
looking proudly at the blushing girl, who had 
turned her face away and pretended not to 
hear the words of the bluff but good-hearted 
guide. 

With desultory chat they strove to cheat 
time as they journeyed on. The party was a 
small one for such an undertaking, consisting 
hut of the guide. Buck Hammond, as he was 
commonly called, from some daring exploit 
performed in hunting ’many years previously, 
Mrs. Falconer who was going to join her hus¬ 
band, and Pat Rourke, a hired man and a 
genuine son of “ Erin Mavoumeen.” 

Guided with great skill, they had thus far 
escaped all the dangers and most of the hard¬ 
ships incident to the overland route, and had 
little reason to anticipate anything serious in 
the future. A few days’ rest at Fort Bridger 
recruited both themselves and their jaded 
teams, and willingly they again turned their 
faces toward the land of promise. 

But their brief rest there had not been with¬ 
out incident, at least to one of the party, 
Lucy Falconer had met there a young mnn 
who was travelling to California, hut detained 
by sickness. He had awakened, for the first 
time, the love that sleeps in every young 
heart. that any words of affeetjon had 
been spoken—^any tokens passed between 
them, any remembrances been interchanged— 
any plans for the future formed. They hnd 
enjoyed each other’s society, danced together 
and parted—he to seek the shining dust in 
the cailons of the Mariposa, and she to settle 
down in the valley of the Walla Walla. 

Bat lore Is not a plant of lingering growth 
—^not one that must be nursed through long 
years into bloom. In a single instant it will 
often burst into perfect flower. The yomig 
and blushing girl knew not if athon^tof her 
remained in the heart of him from whom she 
had so lately parted, but she felt thi^ he had 
become very dear to her. Ah ! the glamour 
the boy-god throws around our young years I 
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Care, anil trial, and pain, and time, may sweep 
away tlie delusion, but like the rose-scented 
vase the perfume will linger long after it is 
dashed to atoms. 

Miss Lucy, do yer remicinber tliat ar Fred 
Sterling we saw at old Bridger?" asked Ham¬ 
mond, suddenly breaking in upon her 
thoughts, and unconsciously hitting the very 
subject she was intent upon. 

Who ? Did you speak to me ?*’ she asked, 
in reply, vainly attempting to appear im- 
concerned. 

“ Wliy, that ar feller that whar lazing Ground 
tliar erbout half sick. Don’t yer remember 
him ?■’ 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ Er nice voting man and er good lookin^ 
til, wasn’t he ?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ no whar er well-edercated feller—^had 
plenty of book lamin’ and money, tu, fer that 
matter. I hope he will git ter Califomysafe.’’ 

“ Is he in any danger?” she asked, anxious¬ 
ly, her face blanching from a damask rose to 
a white one in an instant. 

“ Wal, not as I knows on in perticeriar. But 
this aint tlier safest place in ther world fer er 
man with money—not by no means. How- 
somever, 1 reckon he’ll come out all right artcr 
all,” he added, as he noticed the pale face and 
trembling lips, though he failed to penetrate 
her secret, and attempted to smooth over the 
matter as much as possible. 

“ Will they kill him for his money?” asked 
Mrs. Falconer. 

“Sich things have happened berfore this. 
Ther time was when it whar dangerous fer 
any one ter travel this ar road without er large 
party and pooty well armed tu. But I reckon 
it’s somewhat better now, so you needn’t 
fear.” 

“ I wish we could have'persuaded the young 
man to come with us, don’t you, daughter?” 

“ Yes, mother,” replied Lucy, with averted 
fiice. 

. “ 1 took a strange fancy to him. He was so 
gentlemanly and kind to us.” 

“Wal, it wouldn’t have bin wastin’ powder 
ef yer had. Do yer think it would, Miss 
Lucy?” interrupted Hammond. 

“I don’t imderstand you.” 

“ I aint much surprised at that. Ther fact 
is, we old hunters know ther value of powder 
so well that we are apt ter compare everything 
else to it. It’s better than gold in these ar 
perarers.” 

“ Better than gold ?” 


“ Sartinly, though an ounce of ther yaller 
stuff did save my life once upon cr time.” 

“ Please tell us, Mr. Hammond.” 

“Mr.? Wal, I aint used ter that arnaine. 

‘ Mr? Jist as ef I whar er gentleman like Fred 
Sterling.” 

“ Is he one ?” 

“Wal, ef he aint, thar's no use in talkin’. 
But I'll tell yer how it whar. I was erlone in 
tli 2 mountings and had got out of both bullets 
and provender—had kinder lost my way and 
whar pooty nigh standn’. Ther fact is, I whar 
erbout played out, and sat down by ther side 
of er big red-wood tiyin’ ter thhik of er 
prayer.” 

“Was that difficult, Mr. Hammond ?*’ 

• “Wal, yer see,” the brave, stout man re¬ 
plied, with a blush, “ we hunters and trappers 
don’t often see er meetin’-house, or hear er 
sannon preached, and besides, my memory 
aint none of the best fer book lamin’. How- 
somever, arter scratchin’ my head I managed 
ter git as fur as ‘ On Jordan’s stormy banks I 
stand;’ yer see I had beam my old mother say 
that—when all of ersuddin’I saw cr thunder¬ 
in’ big bar poke his nose through the bushes 
only a few feet from me.” 

“A bear?*’ questioned Lucy, still smiling at 
his idea of a prayer. 

“You’d have thought it whar somethin’ 
more’n er cub ef you’d seen him. Powder 
whar worth somethin’ then, I kin tell yer, and 
fortunately I had jist er few grains left, but 
narj* er bullet, or er ounce of lead, or even er 
heavy button. * Thinks I ter myself, Buck 
Hammond, yer time has come now, for sartin, 
but I drawed my kn'ife, and made up my mind 
to die game anyhow. Howsomever, I can’t 
tell yer how it whar, though it appeared to 
me jist as ef er angel whispered. I thought of 
cr specermin Jhad found many er day berfore. 
Slap! it whar tom out of my pocket and ram¬ 
med down inter my weepon. Bang’ Over 
keeled ther bar, and I had saved my life, and 
bad plenty ter eat in ther hargin.” 

“And the gold, Mr. Hammond, what became 
of that?” 

“Here it am;” and he pulled from the 
pocket of his hunting-shirt a battered lump, 
“Here it am. Yer see it kinder looked as el 
it whar er gift from above, so I dug it out and 
have kept it ever since. Who knows but 1 
may need it ergin some lime? Howsomever 
ther story is done and it’s time ter camp 
Thar is fust-rate ground hereerbouts, and ii 
wont do ter drive tu fast. Some day we ma] 
have ter run fer it.” 
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By a little tliroad of a brook that soon after 
was lost in the waters of a larger stream, the 
camp was mafte. The horses were speedily 
unharnessed and fettered, so that they could 
not Trander iar, the wagons placed side by 
side, a fire kindled, and the evening meal 
smoking upon the coals. Much as they had 
enjoyed the respite fiom travelling at Fort 
Bridget, yet all felt more free out here—the 
luxury of being unobserved. 

**Mr. Hammond,” whispered Lucyt after 
the meal was finished, and while her mother 
was washing the dishes, and her uncle and 
Pat Ilourke busy about the preparations for 
the night, do you really think that Mr.—Mr. 
Sterling is in any danger? Please speak low. 
1 do not wish any one else to hear us, or they 
might think that I was—” 

“In love with ther feller!” replied the 
guide, with a low, almost silent laugh. 

“ Yes, and you know 1 only saw him for a 
few days, and —■’ 

“Hadn’t time ter fall in love! Wal, Miss 
Lucy, we are in danger on this ar trail. Ef 
he took my advice and waited fer company, I 
reckon he’ll git through well emuftl” 

“And he will—wont he?” 

“ Who kin tell? We don’t none of us like 
ter be told what ter do. But thar's yer mother 
calbn’ yer. Ef yer want ter know anything 
more jist come to me when I am on guard, 
and ther rest on them ersleep. So, good¬ 
night.” And Hammond directed the two 
men to go to rest so as to be ready to take 
their turn watching. 

CHAPTES n. 

WAICHLSG.—LOST. 

The spot on which the campmf the travel¬ 
lers had been located, was in the bend of a 
little stream, and partially protected on three 
sides by the swift-mnning waters, margined 
by thick bushes and tall grass. In front, the 
prairie stretched its unbroken plain away as 
far as the eye could reach— a desolate solitude. 
The wagons were placed so as to form a pro¬ 
tection for the undefended side, the mother 
and daughter occupying one and the men the 
other, with the exception of the guide, who' 
was stretched upon the ground near at hand 
keeping his lonely watch, though to one nnac- 
Tuainted with the dangers incident to a life 
upon the plains, and especially in an Indian 
countjy, such a precantion would have ap¬ 
peared entirely useless. There was not a 


sound, save the gentle murmuring of the 
waters and the soft rustling of the leaves and 
grass, to disturb the universal silence. All of 
moving life was at rest, and inanimate nature 
sinking into slumber. The moon was hooded 
with gray, and the stars, rocking in hammocks 
of clouds, looked sleepily upon earth. The 
wind had gone down with the sun. The 
usually restless horses were noddingly dream¬ 
ing of greener pastures and fields of red-top¬ 
ped, perfumed clover. Mind, instinct and 
matter seemed lapsing into chaos again. 

But Buck Hammond, tlie tough, weather- 
bronzed guide and hunter, thought little of 
these things. In the seini-%ht he sat holding 
his well-tried rifle with his habitual caution, 
albeit there was nothing to arouse bis sus¬ 
picions of danger. The night was far too stiH 
for Indians to venture near. The slightest 
sound CQuld be heard for miles. The tramp 
of a hoof would ring upon the bard ground 
. like a drum beat. Every object was visible to 
his trained eyesight for a long distance, and 
no moving one could approach without his in¬ 
stantly discovering it in time to be fully upon 
his guard. Peeling thus confident of safety, 
he allowed his head to drop upon his chest, 
his eyes to close, and his ears to forget their 
dinning, as the moon was stru^ling up to¬ 
wards the zenith, and the hell of time was 
ridging a midnight chime over a sleeping world. 

How' true it is that danger is ever near 
when we relax our watchfulness? Scarcely 
had Hammond forgotten his usual caution, 
when a dark form moved from the curtain of 
bnshes, and crept slowly toward the wagons. 
A sudden, fitful flash of starlight revealed the 
figure, dress and paint of an Indian, fully 
armed and prepared for strife, though every 
movement told of the scout and that his 
present purpose was concealment. Slow as 
the prey-seeldng serpent, and subtle as the 
fox, he crept along without lifting his head 
from the ground, untii he reached the first irr- 
ner wagon. With a quick movement he drew 
himself up beside it, and then stood motion¬ 
less, with his ear placed against the canvas 
covering. The gentle breathing within satis¬ 
fied him that it was occupied by women alone, 
and, cautiously as he had approached, he 
again withdrew, and was lost in the hushes. 
A stone upon the hank was displaced by his 
foot, turned under it, and with a loud splash 
he fell into the water. In an instant, Eui& 
Hammond was awake and all attention. 
With his ear to the ground he listened, but 
nothing more coaid be heard. 
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“ It’s some mxiskrat on er conrtin’ esperdi- 
tloDhe muttered, at length, as he uncocked 
his rifle and rested it again across his knees. 
“ Better not come this way or— By thunder! 
thar's Miss Lucy. Shouldn’t wonder ef she 
had bin down ter tbar brook ter git er fresh 
drink of water. Ef I had seen sich er face 
when I whar twenty years jounger thar’s no 
tellin’ what mought have happened. Wal, 
Miss Lucy?” 

“ I was restless—could not sleep, and so I 
thought I would come and keep watch with 
you,” was the reply, as she took a seat upon 
the blanket he spread out by his side. 

" Bin down ter ther crick, haint yer?” 

" Tes, I went to bathe my head.” 

" Thought so.” 

The noise he had heard was accounted for 
now to his perfect satisfaction. 

" We will keep watch together, Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, if you have no objections.” 

None in thar least, • Mighty glad of yer 
company. But thar aint much use of keep¬ 
ing watch ter night anyhow. Ther perarer is 
jist as still as er graveyard, though I did hear 
er splash in ther brook jist berfore yer come 
and concluded it whar er muskrat. Howsom- 
ever, it must have bin you.” 

“Very likely.” 

Still, ther confounded fools ar always 
gallivantin’ round when they had better bo 
erslecp. It’s ther nature of ther beasts, I 
’spose.” 

“At all events, they will not be caught 
napping,” replied Lucy, with a smile. 

“Sartinly not,” and Hammond quickly 
changed the subject, for both the word * nap¬ 
ping’ and the smile troubled him. He would 
about as soon have lost his scalp as to have 
been found sleeping upon his post. 

For an hour they sat conversing upon dif¬ 
ferent subjects, altliough Lucy frequently 
questioned him about the dangers to which 
Fred Sterling would be exposed, until perceiv¬ 
ing that her companion was becoming sus¬ 
picious she skillfully turned the subject to 
himself and his former exploits. Interested 
in describing a scene of wild adventure, he 
again foigot himself, and once more a dark 
form crept from the bank of the stream and 
crawled noiselessly forward. Very slow was 
his progress over the ground, but rapid as 
lightning the movements of his fingers as they 
unknotted the fastenings of the horses and 
set them free. The instinct of the brutes led 
them at once to the water and the fresh, 
sweet grass that grew upon its brink, and 


avmling himself of their bodies as a screenj 
the intruder retreated undiscovered. 

“ Ter see I whar in the middle of er great 
big perarer all alone,” answered Hammond, 
in reply to a question Lucy had asked him 
about the story he was telling, “ and the bulia- 
Icr bulls whar er chargin’ down upon me full 
tilt when— Great thunder! ef ther horses 
haint got loose and ar er wanderin’ dou*n to 
ther brook. Er mighty pooty fix we'd be in 
ef they got erway. Lucky that thar aint no 
Injuns round. PH never trust anybody but 
myself ter fasten them ergin—see ef I do. 
Jist run and call yer uncle and the Irisher, 
Miss Lucy, and send them arter me.” And 
he started in pursuit of the freed steeds. 

A shout from the girl awoke the sleeping 
men, and a few words of explanation sent 
them to the assistance of the guide. But it 
awoke, also, her anxious mother, pale and 
trembling with fear. 

“Lucy, darling, where are you?” she 
asked. 

“ Here, mother.” ^ 

“ IVhat is the matter, child 

“Don’t be frightened, mother dear. The 
horses have got loose, that’s all. Mr. Ham¬ 
mond wants uncle and Patrick to help him 
catch them.” 

“O! I am so glad. I thought it was In¬ 
dians. I must have been dreaming of them. 
"Were you, also, my child ? I noticed that 3'ou 
were already up.” 

The fond mother did not see the blush that 
made the cheeks of her child scarlet, and Lucy 
told neither of her dreams nor the main sub¬ 
ject of her conversation. 

Ah! mothers, dear as your daughters are to 
j'ou, and dear as you are to them, there comes 
a time when their young hearts hold secrets 
that are hidden even from you—that their 
tongues speak not of An hour when the 
shafts of love, watch as ye may, will find a 
target in their breasts, and another form will 
take the place ye occupied so long. But ye 
hate taught them the lesson hy your ovni ex¬ 
ample—^ye did the same by yonr own mother; 
therefore preach and prate as ye may, they 
will follow it, and, after all, “ there’s nothing 
half so sweet as Love’s young dream.” 

But the freed liorees liked their liberty well, 
and made good use of it. A cooling of their 
hot muzzles in the sparkling tide—a few 
mouthftils of the crisp, dewy herba^, and 
then, as they found they were-pursued, they 
dashed through the tide and with erect heads 
and arching tails sprang away.over the oi)em 
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plain. One single moment had changed them 
uom toil-wom hacks to “ desert steeds,” un- 
bitted and uncontrolled. * 

‘‘ It’s an old trick of that ar hoss of mine.” 
muttered Buck nammoDd, as he pressed ou, 
‘’’and ef I don’t miss my gess v*'e’Jl Jiave er 
sweet time catching But it’s er sin and 
er shame that they wasn’t tied good and 
strong. Ilowsomever, it aiiit no kind of use 
grumblin'. We jist got ter make ther best of 
it Miss Lucy,” he shouted in continuation, 
‘^ef they come that ar way don’t let them mn 
off inter ther perarer, but turn ’em back ef yer 
kin, that’s er good girl.” 

“ I will f and leaving the wa^ns she started 
to assist in the capture. 

Don’t go, Lucy ” almost commanded Mrs. 
Falconer. “ Come back and stay with me.” 

‘•There is no danger,” was thechccfyreply. 
‘•^Hot the slightest, mother, and I 7 hiu 4 turn 
them, or they will run away. You stay by 
the wagons. I will be back soonand she 
continued to walk out into the prairie so as 
to be certain of success. 

Fainter and fainter came the tramping of 
the hoofs and the shouts of the men. Scon 
even the echo was lost to her ear. 'Vratchiiig, 
waiting, she stood for a long time, and then 
saw, far away from where she was standing, a 
uiunbcr of horses apparently crossing her 
path. Miss them she must not The hard- 
earned experience of the plains had-taught 
her how much depended upon them. A few 
words to her mother to tell of her purpose, 
and she sprang forward with light footsteps to 
overtake and turn them. 

Ill a little hollow, fully a mile distant, they 
appeared to halt Here then was her oppor¬ 
tunity. Bunning swiftly as possible, though 
Scant of breath, she neared them, when sud¬ 
denly they wheeled, swept between her and 
the camp, and again became motionless. 
Cautiously now she approached. "With heads 
thrown up, and flashing eyes, they watched 
her coming. So near was she now that she 
discovered that they were not the faithful 
steeds that had drawn them so long. With a 
cry of terror she turned to flee, when instantly 
they opened to the right and left—from their 
sides, where they had been concealed, Indian 
riders appeared upon their b^k; they enclos¬ 
ed her, and disregarding her shrieks, she wds 
lifted by a brawny warrior to a seat before 
him, and the entire troop da^ed westward at 
their utmost speed- Without a word being 
spoken they held their way regardless of her 
entreaties. Amid the clatter of hoofs, her 


cries, had they been never so loud, would hare 
been lost. Vain were her efforts to free her¬ 
self She dared not think of her fate. All 
the terrible romances with which Hammond 
had been accustomed to cheat the long hours, 
swept like lightning through her brain, and 
her heart sank within her like lead. 

In the darkness preceding the dawn the 
speed of the horses was checked, and prepara¬ 
tions made for refreshments. Left alone, hope 
rose within the poor captive’s heart. The 
hotscs were near, and there was no one 
watching. With noiseless footsteps she glided 
towards the nearest one^with trembling 
fingers she unfastened the bridle and threw, 
it over the arched neck. Life and freedom 
were in those strong limbs—speed mul safety 
in the pawing hoofs. A kingdom agaizist a 
peasant’s cot—diamond agmnst a worthless 
pebble, that he would win in a race for life I 
Softly she patted the flowing mane for an in¬ 
stant, and tlien, by the aid of a stump, she 
leaped lightly upon his back, raised the reins 
and urged him forward. But urge as she 
would he stirred notl She looked wildly 
around for the cause. On the opposite side 
from which she had mounted, stood ^ In-* 
dian I Then, for the first time, hope gave way, 
and she fell insensible into the arms that were 
outstretched to enfold her. 


CHAPTEB in. 

.V FRIEXI) IN KTED. 

foR a long time Lucy Falconer lay lost to 
all surroundings. With the first glimmer of 
returning sensib'ility she became aware that 
she was surrounded by her captors. Weak 
and heart-sick, she remained without opening 
her eyes. Then, as the clouds swept away 
from her brain, she began thinking again of 
escape, and slowly and cautiously peeping out 
from under her long, soft lashes, gazed upon 
the faces around her. One glance was suffi¬ 
cient, and she turned away with a shuddering 
groan. She had been abducted by Indians— 
been carried far away—^had fallen into the 
arms of the most brutal of the number—she 
would never forget his horrible face to her 
dying day. 

“ VTio are you? "Where are yon going to 
me ?” she gasped, feeling that silence was 
fast becoming insupportable, 

"Pawnees. Me big chie^” replied one of 
the painted and feathered group, in broken 
English. 
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“ But you ■will not hurt me 

“ 1^0 hurt Me tiike you to ■wigwam. Make 
you wife.” 

Wife! The wife of such a monster! The 
thought was far more horrible than that of 
death had been before. 

“ Yes, me love you muchand he took her 
in l)is arms as if she had been a little child, 
and placed her upon his knee, gazing with 
horrible grimaces into her beautiful eyes. 

Vainly she pleaded—^v£un were her tears. 
As well might she have knelt to an iron 
statue and poured out her supplications. 
Vain, also, were her struggles. He toyed with 
her for a time, then, after she had refused 
food, he placed her upon a horse that had 
been prepared for her, with some rude idea 
of comfort, and forced her to proceed. 

A rapid ride of a few hours brought them 
to a camping-ground of the tribe, and, to her 
great horror, she saw that Fred Sterling—he 
to whom she had almost ‘unknowingly given 
her young love—was also a prisoner! Their 
eyes met, and though they were too far apart 
to speak, she felt that she had a friend 
who would risk his life to save her, if the 
slightest opportunity offered. Ah I it was a 
prisoners hope. He must first free himseli^ 
and how could that be done ? Tlie chances 
were far more—an hundred to one—against 
his life than hers. She would be saved to be¬ 
come the wife of a chief; but what was he 
reserved for, save torture? The thought to 
her was madness, and the tears that she had 
not shed on her own account, flowed freely at 
the thought of his fate. 

Shutting her ears to the brutal language 
around her. Lucy sank upon her knees and 
poured out her heart in prayer. Vain was 
hope from human hands. Buck Hammond 
and her friends could not know of her where¬ 
abouts, and Fred Sterling was hound hand 
and foot. She was in the power of those to 
whom Heaven "was hut a mockery—who dtv 
graded God to the level of their own brutal 
passions. They might “see him in clouJs 
and hear him in the wind,” but they worship¬ 
ped him as a Great Spirit, to whom the blood 
of the pale man was a welcome offering. 

At length the one who had claimed her as 
his wife, separated himself from the group, 
and took a place near her. Tor a time he 
gazed upon her in silence. Something in her 
innocent face appeared to paralyze his tongue. 
But the devil alwaj-s prompts his servants 
when they need words, and at length he 
stammered out: 


“ Pale squaw be the ■wife of great chief?” 

"Xever!” 

“Yes, you kiss me;” and he endeavored to 
again take her in his arms. 

But she fought him off with all her feeble 
strength. Never had her lips been touched, 
save with tlic almost holy kiss of father or 
mother. Should she permit them to he pollut¬ 
ed by such a ■wretch? Should she, even to 
save her own life, willingly sink so low—and 
Sterling looking on? 

Unwittingly, almost, she called out the 
name that had become so dear to her: 

“ Fred—Mr. Sterling!” 

“My God! Miss Falconer. I would give 
the last drop of my heart’s blood to save yon 
even a moment's pain.” 

The eyes of the Indian flashed red fire, as 
he heard them, and saw that they were ac¬ 
quainted. The words that had passed between 
them was the death warrant of the young 
man. In an. instant, the chief had flung the 
girl from him and bounded towards the other 
captive. His hatchet glanced in fearful prox¬ 
imity to his he:^, and nothing but the sudden 
interference of the others saved his life. 

“ The Great Spirit must not be cheated of 
his right,” said one, clad in the fantastic gar¬ 
ments of a Medicine. “ His voice may even 
now be heard tluuidering around Sacrifice 
Rock. He is thirsting for the blood of the 
pale-face.” 

Truly there was never a fairer sacrifice 
offered upon any heathen altar to the gods. 
Fred Sterling was young, sinewy—handsome. 
Hark chestnut curls framed a face regular in 
feature. His eyes were blue as the soft sky, 
when it bends lovingly over the summer 
flowers. His nose was a combination of the 
better parts of both the Grecian and Roman; 
his Ups full and prone to smiling, and his 
voice pusical and flexible. 

“ Tl\c squaw must die, but the pale brave 
must be saved until the maize is ripe, and the 
song of thanksgiving is heard through the 
land.” 

Sterling made no reply—it would have been 
useless, but the workings of his face and com¬ 
pressed lips—bitten -until the blood started, 
told clearly of his feelings. 

This plan, however, hut little suited the de¬ 
sires of the chief. He had determined that 
the girl should fill his wigwam, and have her 
he would at all hazards. Still he had the craft 
of his race, and "while assenting to the propo¬ 
sition, worked many a strategy in his brain 
to accomplish, lus o-wn ends. 
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Kiglit came, and a rude stxelter -was 
Tsade for Lucfy SterJing was Jeft boand to a 
tree. In the security of their position—^far out 
of the way of travel—in the midst of their na- 
Ure wilds, the Indians had no fear of surprise, 
and after tl^eir hard ride they willingly gave 
themselves rest. Every eye in the encamp* 
ment was soon closed except those of the 
prisoners. They had far too much to think 
of, and, by the paradoxes of our nature, each 
thought of the other. 

Midnight came—-the fires were out—the 
moon was hidden behind the clouds—the 
stars could not pierce tlie daric veil thrown 
arer them—the thunder was rolling amid the 
hills, and a wild storm brooding over the land. 
Suddenly Sterling became aware that some 
one was near him. He turned his head aa 
Clt as his bonds would permit, and saw an In¬ 
dian by his side, knife in hand. It was the 
dark fiend who had claimed his loved one for 
a bride! 

“Now pale-face die, and cliief make wife of 
squaw!” was hissed in his ears. 

Steriing felt the point of fhe weapon pierc¬ 
ing the skin above his heart—he gave one 
prayer to Heaven to protect and save Lucy, 
and then his assassin rolied headlong on the 
ground, and after a few strug^es became still. 

Had he been suddenly stricken down by 
the lightning? Sad thatSeaven to which be 
had offered his petitions sent a red bolt to 
save him? Truly he thought so, until another 
Indian took the place of the fallen one, cut 
his bonds, and wiQi a motion of silence beck¬ 
oned him to follow. He did so wbnderingly, 
following until out of hearing of the camp. 
Then his conductor paused, and never were 
more welcome words breathed into any man's 
ears than those that fell upon his. 

“ Erliijun, well played is jist as good as 
ther ginuine article. Ef these ar hands hadn’t 
bin strong emuff ter choke ther red sldn you'd 
never seen dayli^t ergin, young man.’’ 

“ Buck Hammond T 

“ Yes—yes, Mr. Sterling, but I haint no 
time to talk now. Tell me of Miss Lucy.” 

A few words explained all, and with a great 
love leaping up in his heart, and the fire of 
revenge boiling in every vein. Sterling would 
have at once dashed forward to the rescue. 
This the cunning guide would not i)ennit. 

“ Er half hour wasted,” he said, “ is better 
nor er bullet throu^ ther brain. TTait until 
ther rest come up, 1 came erhead ter recon- 
nitcr-Hke, and I came jist in time ter save 
yer scalp, too/* 


‘Therrest,’ comprised a party Hammond 
bad accidentally met, and who willingly ac¬ 
companied him to punish the abductors and 
rescue the girl. All were disguised as Indians, 
for the guide was no tyro in the art of decep¬ 
tion, and when everything was arranged to his 
satisfaction, he gave the s^al to silently 
surround the camp. 

From their heavy slumbers the Pawnees 
were awakened by a terrible cross fire, and the 
equally terrible (to them)war-whoop of the 
Black Feet. One glance revealed to them 
that they were helpless—they could not tell 
the ^lumbers of their (supposed) inveterate 
enemies, and without a single attempt at re¬ 
sistance ran for the sheltering timber and 
rocks. To get away was their only tho ugh t. 

“Take care of ther bosses,” commanded 
Hammond, after a silent laugh at the restilt 
of his strategy; but one, at least, of the num¬ 
ber heard him not. 

With both liands and knife Sterling was 
busy releasing the half-fainting girl, and, 
happy task! telling her of safety. That done, 
he placed her upon a horse, mounted another 
and waited for the commands of Hammond. 

“What thar ar left of them,” said the 
guide, talking more to himself than to the 
others, “ will have ter foot it home. It’s er 
mighty queer game that can’t be played 
twice.*^ Then he spoke aloud, “Huny' er- 
way, men, and you, Mr. Sterling, take Miss 
Lucy ter her mother. Poor woman, she has 
nearly cried her eyes out erbont her.” 

It needed no second command. With aH 
possible speed they dashed away, Sterling 
riding at the bridle rein of the giri, and nfik- 
ing to her in low, earnest words. Undoubted¬ 
ly he was telling her of the journey! What 
else could he possibly have found to taiv 
about? 

As the sun was rising they arrived at the 
camp, and nearly frightened the distracted 
mother and the Irishman to death, by their 
wild appearance. A few words, however, 
explained alL 

“ 01 how thankftj] I am that I have found 
my child,” murmured' Mrs. Falconer, as she 
sti^ned Lucy to her heart, “Thank God 
for giving me my daughter; she shall never 
leave me again.” 

“Wal,” whispered Buck * Hammond, to 
Sterling, with his usual silent laugh, “ That’s 
all right emnfil Howsomever, it’s er great 
question in my mind ef yer aint lost her alto¬ 
gether. How erbont that, Steriing ?” 
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CAPTAIN DItAKK’S DKFICAT. 




CAPTADf DRAKE’S DEPEATi 


BT SIDJTBT HlaBSET. 


Afteb Hull’s surrender of Uie post at 
Detroit, the Indians, having nothing to re¬ 
strain them in their murderous Incursioos 
into the State of Ohio, caused the utmost 
alarm to the inhabitanta, who were subjected 
to ail the harassing consequences dC savage 
warfare. To protect themselves as well as 
their exigencies would admit, the male por¬ 
tion of the citizens of each town, village and 
county enrolled themselves in companies, who 
stood ready at a moment’s notice, to obey the 
cAU to arms. Among many other corps or¬ 
ganized at this time, and under these circum¬ 
stances, Was one in Delaware county, the com¬ 
mandant of which was Captain WiUi^ Drake, 
a brave and energetic officer, jocose withal, 
and, like all of his class, fond of playing a 
practical joke. The unfortunate results, al¬ 
though entirely unforeseen, of one of his mad 
pranks, taught him a severe lesson, however, 
and he ever after eschewed their perpetration. 
Let us turn to history for a moment, that we 
may properly understand the position of aSairs 
at the period of onr story. 

General Harriaou was appointed to the 
command of the north-western army, to take 
the place of the inefficient Hull, and the forces 
were pushed forward for the Maumee Eaplds, 
with the intention of recapturing Detroit 
belore winter set in, to be prepared for the 
luvasiou of Canada in the ensuing spring. 
They marched in three divisions—one from 
Wooster, by Upper Sandusky, und^ General 
Wilkinson; another from Urbanna, by Fort 
McArthar, under General Tupper; and the 
third under Harrison, from St. Mary’s by the 
Auglaize and Maumee Kivers. This arrange¬ 
ment resulted in disaster. General Wilkinson 
arrived at the place of rendezvous, but was 
induced to push still further forward to attack 
a force at Frenchtown, only eighteen miles 
from Malden, and the bloody massacre of the 
river Baisln followed, in which his command 
was defeated and captured, and many of the 
prisoners killed by the Indians, General 
Tupper’s detachment did not move as directed, 
and when the general arrived at the head of 
navigation on the Manmee, he found himself 
In command of only one-third of the army 
which he had anticipated meeUng at that 
place; and the constmctlon of Fort Meigs 


was all that was acdompllsbed daring the 
winter. 

On the opening of spring, Proctor laid siege 
to the fort, and altlnwgh ansnccessflil, the 
defeat and slaughtat of the reinforcements to 
tlm garrison, under Colonel Dudley, cast a 
heavy gloom over the Mnd, and augmented 
the despondency caused by the Mrrender of 
Hull, and the defeat of-Wilkinson. The siege 
of Fort Meigs being raised. General Harziaon 
left Colonel Clay in command, and hastened 
to Franklinton to organize a new army. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of bis absence, General Fioc-, 
tor again appeared in the vicinity, and mads 
another attempt to reduce it, Colonel Clay 
had but a few hundred men to defend the post, 
hut this duty was performed so well, that 
Proctor, despairing of success, again raised, 
the siege; but determined not to letnrato, 
Malden barren of laurels, he invested the fort 
at Lower Sandusky, which was under qom- 
numdDfMqjorCrogbaa,ayoung mantwen^- 
oue yeans of age, with a force of otily one 
hundred and sixty men. General Harriaon 
was at this time at Port Seneca, on the San- 
dusky Biver, about twelve milea' from Fon 
Stephenson. Svery effort wu made to bring 
into the field a sufficient body of men to rMsa 
the siege and drive the British and Indiana 
hack to their stronghold in Malden. 'Sotr 
withstanding the Sta^ of Ohio, Septnc^y 
and Indiana bad suffered the Ion of so many 
brave men in the defeataasd tnassicrea of the 
past season, they nobly twptmded to the csU 
of Harrison, and among other corps which 
marched to his relief wu t^ onder com¬ 
mand of Captain^Drake, . 

They encamped the first night at a short 
distance from the ontakirts of the settlements, 
and alter giving orders how they shonld form 
in case of an attack, the. eapuin stationed 
sentries about the camp sod .the men laid 
themselves down to sleep, '^toith one, choqe- 
ing bis plsce near the fire and wi|tpping him- 
self in bis blanket, threw himaelf upon the 
sward with his rifie in bis arins, piepstsd for 
an emergency, and the whole were soon 
wr^ped in slnmber, except the vigilant sen¬ 
tinels who patrolled their beats at some di^ 
tanca from the camp, to give the alarm in 
case of approacidng danger. The sleep of tim 
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captain was restless, and once or twice dur¬ 
ing the night he arose, and passed around the 
camp to see if his sentries were at their posts, 
and on the alert. At length, toward morn¬ 
ing, he arose, and as he looked around upon 
his slumbering companions, the thought oc¬ 
curred to him to ascertain, by a false alarm, 
how many he might depend upon in case of 
actual danger. No sooner said than done. 
Stealing past the sentinels unobserved, he 
made his way some distance into the bushes, 
and having discharged his rifle he rushed to¬ 
ward the camp, shouting at the top of his 
voice, “Indians! Indians!" The sentinels 
immediately fired thelf pieces, and rushed 
hastily into quarters, repeating the cry, “ In¬ 
dians 1 Indians!” The scene which ensued 
may perhaps be Imagined, but it cannot be 
depicted either by pen or pencil. Some of 
the more courageous and steady endeavored 
to form on the ground designated by the'cap¬ 
tain ; others were running about, hdf asleep, 
half awake, not knowing escactly what to do, 
while not a few seemed disposed to trust to 
the “manual exercise of heels,” for safety. 
Among the latter class was the first lieuten¬ 
ant, who, awakened from his slumbers, per¬ 
chance from dreams of savage foes, of massa¬ 
cre, rapine and murder, started to his feet, 
and incontinently took to his heels, preferring 
to depend upon ^ leys, rather than his orzns, 
for security. Had he remained firm, no doubt 
the men, having the force of command and 
example to direct them, would have formed 
as ordered to do, and shown themselves ready 
for any emergency. 

The experience of all history proves that 
no alarm is more startling and bewildering, 
and consequently more likely to be efibctual 
and render the attack of even a smaller force 
successful, than one made in the night, when 
men; suddenly awakened from sound sleep, 
become donfnsed and disordered. Hence 
this was a favorite stratagem of the Indians, 
who, whenever the opportunity offered, adopt¬ 
ed it, and generally with success. The 'West¬ 
ern pioneers had become accustomed to this 
mode of warfare, however, and in the life of 
constant danger which they led, and in re¬ 
peated conflicts with the Indians, had been 
taught to be prepared for such sudden and 
startling disturbance to their repose. It may 
have been, and doubtless was, a part of the 
captain’s Idea to drill his men to instantane¬ 
ous readiness for emergencies of this nature, 
so that should such occur in reality, he might 
depend upon their presence of mind and alac¬ 


rity, in springing to their respective posts and 
obeying orders. Be that as it may, his desires 
were frustrated by the unaccountable foar and 
trepidation displayed by his subordinate, who 
without looking behind him, but doubtless 
thinking that a whole army of Indian warriors 
were at his heels, dashed off over logs, stones 
and stumps, at a rate of speed which threat¬ 
ened imminent peril to his neck and limbs_ 

his excited imagination converting the sounds 
of confusion in his rear into Indian war- 
whoops and yells of victory. 

Seeing the consternation, confusion and 
impending disgrace of his command, the cap¬ 
tain repented of his experiment and quickly 
announced the hoax he had played, and or¬ 
dered a halt; and order was once more restored 
to the camp. The mind of the thoroughly 
frightened lieutenant, however, was so com¬ 
pletely imbued with the idea that the camp 
had been attacked and his comrades slaugh¬ 
tered, that it could not entertain any other 
thought, and when the sounds died away in 
the distance and were heard no more he as- 
cri'ued the silence to the fact that they had 
all succumbed to the tomahawks and scalping 
knives of the relentless foe, and that he was 
the only survivor of all the party. This lent 
additional speed to his limbs, and on, on he 
went, tearing through the bashes, falling over 
logs, wading through bogs and marshes, re¬ 
gardless of the piercing'thorns which tore his 
clothing into shreds and lacerated his flesh; 
the sharp stones which cut his feet, or the 
wild grape Viues which were coustantly trip¬ 
ping him to the ground. Rising after each fall, 
and still supposing that the enemy were in 
pursuit, he madly urged his headlong flight. 

The moon was about three hours high when 
he had laid dowu, aud he supposed that he 
had slept but a few momeuts when he was so 
suddenly awakened; he therefore had taken 
that bright luminary for his guide, and di¬ 
rected his couise for ho,me. But having had 
time to reach the western horizon, it misled 
him, and, instead of pursuing a southerly di¬ 
rection, he had been ruuuiug toward the west. 
Instead of reaching the point whence the 
party had set out, he found himself, al'ter run¬ 
ning about ten miles through the forest, at 
Radnor settlement, which he reached just 
about the break of day, bare headed, his 
clothes almost tom from his person, the blood 
trickling from the wounds made by thorns 
and briers, his body besmeared with mud and 
dirt, and altogether presenting a sight well 
calculated to give force to the idea that he 
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bad escaped from a fearfol field of strife and 
BJassacte. 

The sleeping inhabitanta of the settlement 
were soon aroused from their slumbers, and 
listened to the awful recital of the dangers he 
had escaped. According to his story, the 
corps had been attacked while asleep by an 
overwhelming force of Indians, who had burst 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
slaughtered them in cold blood, before any 
effectual resistance could be made; that he 
alone of all the aamber bad escaped, althongh 
pursued by the foe with the utmost pertina¬ 
city. 'the effect of tins intelligence upon the 
settlers was such as might naturally be 
espected under the circumstances. They 
knew that Proctor, with a large body of Brit¬ 
ish troops and upward of two thousand In¬ 
dians under Tecumseh, were besieging Fort 
Stephenson, while the force under Harrison 
amounted to no more than a third of their 
nnmbers. What conclusion more natural to 
arrive at, than that they had prevailed, and 
were now sweeping through the settlements 
to wreak a dire revenge upon every hapless 
pale-face who should lall in their way ? The 
utmost confusion now prevailed; the alarm of 
the camp had communicated to the village, 
and there was no langhing captain to explain 
the hoax. 

The dreadful news spread like a fire on the 
prairie, and every man, woman and child pre¬ 
pared for instant and rapid flight. A scene 
ensued which beggars description. Horses 
were saddled, or harnessed to the family wag¬ 
on with the utmost precipitation. Women, 
children and most valuable household goods 
were tumbled into the latter pell-mell, every 
one being moved by the same anxious desire 
to lead the flight from such dangerous prox¬ 
imity to the fearful foe. Some loaded their 
rifles, with which to defend themselves if 
attacked; others were packing np a few valu¬ 
ables and eaiables for their journey, while 
some were bewildered and did nothing. Every 
shade of character was brought out, from the 
cool, Intrepid woodman, who made ready to 
defend his wife and children to the death, to 
the cowardly poltroon, who stood wringing 
his hands and hearing in the rustling of the 
leaf, or the sighing of the breeze; the dread 
approach of the enemy. All concurred in one 
thing, and that was, that Instant, speedy and 
precipitate flight was necessary, if they wonld 
save their lives and preserve their scalps; and 
it was immediately commenced, with all the 
accompaniments attending such a stampede— 


supposing the Indians to be immediately 5ii 
the rear of the flying settlers. 

The reader may smile, but it was no joke to 
them; it was rudely severing all the ties of 
home which, though humble and rude per¬ 
haps, presented to them all the attractions 
and fond associations which the fact that it 
Was ol their own creation conld throw around 
tt. They took a last, fond, lingering look, and 
departed on their aimless flight. Houe knew 
whither to flee for safety; they might be com¬ 
peted to put the Ohio fiiver between them 
and the foe. As they weal, they communi¬ 
cated the alarm to the various settlers on the 
route, aud these, joining in the exodus, swelled 
the crowd which, about sunrise, came pouring 
through the town of Delaware, producing 
among the citizens the same coai'usion and 
dismay which had moved them to flight. In¬ 
deed, their feeliaga were the more poignant, 
that they had to mourn their relatives and 
friends slaughtered by the foe. Scarcely a 
family in the place but was called upon to 
grieve for the loss of some one of its membera 
who belonged to the ill-fated company. Im¬ 
mediate preparations were made for removal, 
but while those were going forward with all 
the haste which the iteming exigencies of the 
case demanded, a few men were despatched 
as scouts to ascertain the movements of the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile, the crowd harried on, a large 
portion going to Worthington, some to 
Franklington, aud others as lar as Chiilicothe, 
Many anecdotes ^ related, going to show 
the state of trepidation and fear in which the 
affirighted fugitiFes pursued their way—show¬ 
ing, also, that there is no difference between 
supposed and real danger, except that in 
case of those actuated by the former, no syiA- 
pathy Is felt by those who escaped the infec¬ 
tion. One family named Peusy drove so fast 
that they Jolted one of the children, a boy 
about three years old, out of the wagon, and 
did not discover their loss until they had 
driven some five or six miles on their way to 
Worthington. A consultation was held as to 
what should be done in the emergency. To 
go back seemed to be flying in the lace of the 
foe, perchance to find him already dead, and 
after arguing the pros and cons, it was decid¬ 
ed that the safety of the rest demanded the 
sacrifice of the little one, and he was fell to 
his &te, while the parenta drove on with 
heavy hearts. He was found and taken care 
of by others, was afterwards restored to his 
friends, and was recently living in the neigU- 
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b#rhood of ilia early home. One poor mother, 
in the haste and confosion of hurrying off, 
beside herself with fear, forgot her Infant, 
which lay sleeping in the cradle. Her haa- 
band was a member of the ill starred corps, 
and what with grief at the sudden loss, fright, 
terror and dismay, it is not to be wondered at 
that she should lose her presence of mind, 
and became little short of insane. After rid¬ 
ing some distance, the friends with whom she 
rode inquired for her child, which was the 
first iutlmatiou she had that she had left it 
behind her. 'With all her maternal feeling 
aroused, she determined to return for it, 
while her friends waited for that purpose. 
After the lapse of some time, they beheld her 
returning, bearing in her arms, not the infant, 
but a stick of wood, which she had seized upon 
in her absence of mind, leaving her babe still 
quietly sleeping in its cradle. It, too, was left 
to its fete, was cared for by others, and event¬ 
ually restored to its mother, who had the fur¬ 
ther felicity of meetiftg her husband on his 
^ return from the wars.” 

The Bconts who had been sent out proceed¬ 
ed as far as Norton, where they found the 
people pursuing their ordinary avocations, 
they having been infonfed by a messenger 
from Captadn Drake of the true state of the 
case. As soon as they realized the fhll extent 
of the affair, they hastenedback to their friends 
to counteract the effects of the alarm which 
had now been spread far and wide. It was 
too late, however, to do this effectually, the 
haste of many being so grtat that they had 
left ail behind, satisfied to preserve their lives 
from the tomahawk and scalping-knife, or 
from the more fearfal torments of the suke 
and fagot. Delaware Itself was fortunate in 
receiving the information before a large num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants had fled ,* but there were 
some portions of the county which suffered 
severely from the abandonment of the settlers. 
The crops remained uncultivated and unhar¬ 
vested for want of the necessary hands where¬ 
with to perform the labors of the field; a vast 
amount was destroyed by the cattle, which, 
left to take care of themselves, broke down 
the slight fences and laid waste whole acres of 
“ roasting ears ” and tender grain, and every¬ 
thing went to rack and mim It was a serious 
check to the growth of the county, as the In¬ 
habitants, whether from mortification at the 
undue fear they had displayed, or from what¬ 
ever cause, were slow to return to their homes 
—many having fled so far that the news was 
slow to reach them, and, having formed new 


associations, never did return. The feelings 
of the cowardly lieutenant, when be heard the 
because of the sudden alarm upon the camp, 
and reflected upon the serious results which 
followed his unlbrtanate fcntz paSy may be 
imagined. Among the pioneers, those brave 
and hardy men who spent their lives in one 
long continued contest with the mMt savage 
and relentless foe, cowardice waslooked upon 
as the worst of crimes, and the nnlncky in¬ 
dividual who showed the white feather was 
subject to the scofls and jeers of all, and, al¬ 
though the country had received, at the 
period of my story, large accessions of inhabi¬ 
tants from the other States, who brought with 
them different characterisUcs and sentiments, 
there was still enough of the old spirit left to 
make the Ueutenant^s posiUon uncomfortable, 
and he emigrated. 

Captain Drake and his company, perfectly 
nnconscions of the effect produced in their 
rear by the fugltivw from ttdr camp,march¬ 
ed to Sandusky and took part in the opera¬ 
tions of the campaign with credit to them¬ 
selves and aatisfection to their geueral. The 
captain became a prominent man in the coun¬ 
ty, filled the office of associate judge and 
others of equal importance, and was living a 
few years since. He never forgot the circum¬ 
stances of his celebrated defeat, and ever re¬ 
gretted the results of his untimely joke. 
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CHARLES GRAYSON’S WIFE. 

BY MAY HAini.TON. 


I. 

The scene wds not an enlivening one. It 
had snowed steadily all the forenoon, a soft, 
silent downfall of great, feathery flakes, and 
I waded home from school at noon, my hands 
and feet like ice, wet, tired and comfortless, 
and quite as hungry as schoolgirls are apt to 
he after a five hours’ session. 

I was angry enough 'to cry at the picture 
that presented itself as I shook the snow 
from my dress and opened the kitchen door. 
Dinner was over evidently—for the table 
stood in the middle of the room, a mosaic of 
soiled tablecloth and potato-skins. I opened 
the door of tlie stove-oven hopefully—but no 
filled plate was keeping warm fur me—nobody 
had thought or cared for me. And mother 
sat in her low rocking-clialr just as I hail left 
her that morning brjiiding mgs. If rag mats 
could bring their weight in happiness surely 
some morUils need never wish for heaven. 

Chewing bitter thoughts with my bre.ad 
and butter, I sat with my feet on the stove- 
hearth drying the wet out of my blue merino 
dress, noticing how fast it was wearing out 
at tlie bottom and wondering where I was to 
get another- And just then there c.amo a 
sharp, quick peal at the door-bell. 

Mother began to gather up the tangled 
ropes of braid, among which she sat like a fly 
.in a web. 

“ Tou go to the door, Annie,” she said, 
nervously ^ ‘* I do hope it’s only a peddler. 
Hattie, child, you haven't washed your face 
to-day.” And she braided on serenely. 

-A tall man, with his black whiskers and 
rich overcoat white with snow, and some¬ 
thing pleasantly familiar in his blue eyes, 
stepped quickly in as I opened the. street 
door. I hxjked at him in surprise and was 
■sure he must have made some mistake, but 
be shook himself, lauglung gleefully at his 
frosty whiskers in the hall glass, saying: 

” Xow, don’t tell Aunt Hllis that there's a 
polar bear in her front entry, but ask her if 
her sister Mary's stepson is welcome.” 

“ I will call my mother, and I know you 
will be welcome. Will you walk in this way?” 
I said, 0 ]>ening the parlor door. 

How I made things fly in the disorderly 
kitchen, after I got a fire going nicely in the 
parlor grate, and coaxed mother to put ou 


her best cap and go in to the really unwel¬ 
come guest. And after whisking all Hattie's 
paper dolls into the chip basket I scrubbed 
the mokisses candy oS her face, and then 
hunted up her cleanest dress. But to get up 
a dinner then and there with my small ex¬ 
perience and smaller resources, was almost 
too much to be thought of. If I waited fur 
mother to suggest, he would go unwarined 
and unfed. I would have been verv thank¬ 
ful just then if he had been a hod-carrier 
mstead of a New York merciiant. 

At the end of an hour there was a snowy 
cloth and a fresh, fringed napkin on the little 
round table near the window in the little 
dining-room that the kitchen fire made 
pleasantly warm. And I put on the prettiest 
dishes,«nd harl .an odorous dish of broiied 
ham and some cold chicken motlier had 
hidden away for the next day's dinner, and 
one of the Thanksgiving mince-pies. 

My spirits rose as the dread guest proved 
tlie most deiightful of well-bred gentlemen, 
declaring my coffee was the best he had drank 
ina year, though his mother’s cook prided* 
herself on coffee-making, made me laugli for 
the first time that day by begging comically 
for a second piece of pie. And before I knew 
it 1 was calling him cousin, forgetting that he 
was only the son of my Aunt Maty’s husband 
by a former marriage, and that I had never 
seen him before in my life, and only recog¬ 
nized his face as familiar by some dim meui- 
ory of his photograph my aunt had shown me 
on her last visit. 

As he stood by me in the twilight that 
evening, fingering the rose geraniums on my 
little flower-stand, and fastened two or three 
of the fragrant leaves in my hair, I found my¬ 
self telling tilings in answer to his delicate 
yet adroit questions that I did not mean ever 
to tell any one. The dark, handsome eyes 
beamed strangely kind on me as I went over 
the stony places in the little history of the 
two years since father died, and showed him 
how hard it was to get along, and keep on at 
school with no one but Hattie to keep 
mother’s spirits from failing utterly; and the 
hardest of all was to see mother changed so, 
from an active woman to this blank inaction. 

“How old .-ue you, -Annie?” he asked, 
suddenly, as I ceased speaking. 
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" Sixteen in ilay, if ever it comes ” 

“ It will, doubtless; my birthday is in May, 
too.” 

“And you are—” Then I stopped and 
blushed. 

“You need not hesitate, I am twenty-nine. 
Terribly old, isn't it ? But you are taller than 
most girls of your age, almost up to my 
shoulder.” And he drew his arm lightly 
around me as he spoke, and looked steadily 
into iny eyes. 

“ I don't know,” I said, confusedly, though 
not displeased. “ Dell is twenty-two, and she 
is not an Inch taller than I am; her dresses 
Ut me exactly.*’ 

“And who Is Dell, little cousin?”' 

“ Your other little cousin, my married 
sister,*’ I said, laughing; “she boards in 
Boston.” 

“Ah, then I must call on her when I go 
through to-morrow. Do you think she would 
care to see me?’’ 

“I am sure she would,” I said quicldy; 
“ but must you go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. I came this way on business; if 
ever I find time for pleasure I shall be tempted 
to come again. 1 came to your home this 
time to please my mother who wished to 
hear from you all. But next lime it will be 
to please myself.” 

Tlie arm that still encircled my waist drew 
me closer, till his bearded lips touched my 
cheek. I drew hack, flushing. 

“You are not angiy with me, Annie? I 
have paid dearly for my pleasure if you are 
displeased with me,” he said, softly. 

No, but I am not used to having men kiss 
me; no one ever kissed me but father and 
Dell’s husband.” 

“Indeed, and he has no more right than I.” 

“I don’t know,” I said, laughing; “but I 
have a French exercise to write to-night, and 
must not stand here wasting my time.” 

He looked half amused, half chagrined, as I 
slowly slid my hand out of his and went 
across the room to light the lamps. Doubtless 
there were women in the world who would 
not count it wasting time to stand alone in 
the twilight with such a man as Charles 
Grayson. But I was vorj young then. 

1 cannot tell half how quickly or how 
pleasantly the evening wore away, with the 
dickering firelight, the warm, subtle odor of 
the geraniums and Cousin Charles's head 
ueedle^y near mine as he assisted me with 
the FrelQch lesson, while mother dozed in her 
rocking-chair and Hattie lay like a kitten 


curled up asleep on the hearth-rug. Bnt I 
know I dreamed tbit evening over and over 
again long afterward. 

In my sixteen years of life there had been 
far less of sensation or pleasure than falls to 
the lot of most girls along those brief, delight¬ 
ful years that merge the child into the woman. 
True, it did occur to me sometimes, when my 
sister Delia came breezing in on her brief 
visits, gay in a new bonnet or city-modelled 
dress, that there was something in lifeashade 
more enchanting than poring over my school¬ 
books of an evening with only mother and 
her woollen rags; and the visit of Charles 
Grayson with his handsome face and graceful 
bearing did not tend to lessen the longing for 
life and change. 

The day after our guest’s departure a note 
came from Dell, saying I was to come in to 
her boarding-house that afternoon and re¬ 
main overnight; that she had a little pleasure 
planned for me. Motlier read the note care¬ 
fully through her spectacles and said nothing 
, very encouraging. I was both surprised and 
delighted. 'Wliat was going to happen? 
When before did my sister ever plan pleasure 
for any one but herself? 

“No doubt it’s some foolish party or hall, 
and mercy knows you’ve nothing suitable to 
wear—no loss either—I don’t want you ever to 
learn to dance, I never danced,” mother said 
presently, in one of her wet-blanket mnods. 

Delia might have saved her note paper, for, 
with her usual impetuosit}-, she followed her 
message about an hour later. 

'* I don t see why it is, mother, you never 
want young people to enjoy themselves,” she 
.said, as she sat with her bright c:ishinere dress 
dra-.vn away from the fire ami displaying fault¬ 
iest' tucks and rufiles al«)\v dainty boots. 

^I.nherliad learned long hefojx* the utter 
I'atility of an argument with her married 
daughter. 

“ I wouldn’t object in this particular case,” 
slie vaitl, •• though to be sure I don’t hold to 
tlumtres, for certainly Annie is getting to be 
something more than a child; but Mindy, 
Dtdia, you wouldn’t take her in that faded 
dress and her last winter’s bonnet?” 

“ Not I,” Dell said, with one of her knowing 
little nods of the liead. “ You know George 
didn’t make her his usual present at Christ¬ 
mas; the fact is, instead of selecting anything 
for her liimself, he gave me the money, tliink- 
ing, probably, I knew best what she wanted, 
and I just put some more with it .and bought 
an outfit pretty enough for any girl.” 
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I could hardly keep from taying with de¬ 
light as she finished speaking. Dell’s husband 
had always been generous to me, and when 
Dell herself, with her stylish ideas, took any¬ 
thing uf the dress line in hand she generally 
made it a success. It was seldom enough she 
attempted anything for any of us, but when 
she did her work was sure to be perfect of its 
kind. 

The present case was not an exception. 
She had taken a soiled breadth out of a blue 
silk of her own, a dress I had long envied her, 
and remodelled it for me. Then there was a 
coqutjttioh little winter sacque for street wear, 
a rich, velvety cloth of a light and becoming 
shade, and a morsel of a bonnet that was 
quite as deliciously indescribable as bonnets 
usually are. 

I was girlishly happy, seated at last in my 
sister’s handsomely-appointed room overlook¬ 
ing a noisy Boston street, the very noise and 
stir a pleasant sound to me after the hum¬ 
drum country village I had just left. 

“Xow I am going to arrange your curls into 
a waterfall, and you have hair enough for a 
whole Niagara,” Dell said, as she drew a low 
chair for me in front of the swinging glass 
and took my head in her jewelled hands. She 
worked away industriously, rolling curl after 
curl carefully over her fingers, chattering 
gayly all the while. Siting the last hair-pin 
in place, she sun'eyed her work admiringly. 

“Annie,” she began, hesitatingly, “ there's 
something connected with our going to-night 
that I didn’t dare tell mother, for fear she 
would not consent to your coming. You can 
do as you please about telling her, only I dare 
say she will call it deceiving; mother is dread¬ 
fully old-fashioned, anyway.” 

“"Wliat is it, Dell?” I asked, wondering. 

“Well, Cousin Charles didn’t po home to 
New York this moniing, as he intended. He 
found that he could if he chose spare another 
day, and finding how set I was on going to 
the theatre to-ni;.:ht—you see I wanted to 
wear my new poplin, and George Iiad tickets 
—Mr. Grayson consented on one condition to 
stay and go also. Guess the condition, 
Annie.” 

“How can I?” I asked, secretly delighted, 
yet tn-ing vainly to keep that d-light from 
trembling in my voice, or flaming into my 
chot?ks. 

Dell was fortmiatelylitmtingsoraebracelets 
out of a bureau drawer. 

“The condition was yourself, Annie,” she 
said, turning her bright face to mine. “ Mr. 


Grayson wanted me to send for you, and, of 
course, there’s no knowing what may come of 
it. Mother may say what she pleases about 
fashion being folly. Aunt Maiy’s folks are 
very stylish and very wealthy as well.” And 
she tapped her foot musingly a moment. 

“ You don’t think it is improper or wrouf'_ 

that my going can do no possible hann, Dell?” 

I asked, not just understanding her drift. 

“ 1 l ou little goose, of course it cannot I'll 
be responsible, at all events,” she said, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Come, get on your dress, the tea-bell 
will ring in ten minutes.” 

I hardly knew myself as I glanced a moment. 
in the glass, after Dell had dressed me to her 
liking and hurried me down stairs to the 
great, brilliantly-lighted parlor, and as George 
and Mr. Grayson joined us among the little, 
throng of ladies there awaiting their escorts 
to go down with them, I had reason to be 
thankful for a natural ease and unconscious¬ 
ness of manner that seldom allowed me to feel 
awkward or ill at ease. 

If I had thought a quiet evening in our tiny 
parlor at home in company with my cousin 
delightful, what was that evening in compari¬ 
son with the light, the music, the perfume, 
and Mr. Gr.aysor>‘s blue eyes ever on my face 
if I turned to address him, till I began to 
think he did not care so much for the drama, 
after all. And I remember his pleased ex¬ 
pression as I ill my talk discovered to liim 
that I knew Shakspeare’s plays as well as he. 

“ You have been something of a reader for 
a girl hardly sixteen,” he said, toying with my 
glove as it lay in my lap. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have read more perhaps 
than you would believe. Books have been 
almost the only pleasure accessible to me. 
Father had quite a library.” 

“Annie, dear little daisy,” he whispered, too 
low for any ears but mine, and verj- eaniestly. 
“ If my wish could be fulfilled, your pleasures 
should not be in the future so scant as they 
have been in the past. So sweet a blossom 
should never fade for want of dew or 
sunshine.’’ 

I dare say I was very weak and foolish to 
let the tears that wet my cheek fall on Charles 
Grayson’s hand, or to let his wonis live as 
they did so long afterward in my heart. 


n. 

A cn.-vj»GE came at last and very sadly to 
me. A few weeks after I was seventeen my 
mother died. Dell’s husband took the house 
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and liad it remodelled and furnished to suit 
my sister's taste. The old, plain, homelike 
look, with mother's low chair and mat rags, 
were put as hopelessly out of sight forever as 
her own careworn face. Dell kept Hattie 
with her, for now that there was a haby to 
tend, a girl twelve years old could he useful in 
a hundred ways; and I was not sorry to see 
Hattie earning her salt for the first time in 
her life, and learning by degrees, under Dell's 
tuition, to keep her hair braided and her 
aprons where they should he, instead of hang¬ 
ing loose behind or on one side. I must say, 
while I remained with her, my sister was very 
kind to me. Perhaps her after reflections and 
regret took that as the easiest form of re¬ 
pentance, considering what she might, but 
had not, done for mother while she lived; but 
how long lier impulse of amendment miglit 
have lieid good I cannot s.ay, for tliat fall my 
Aunt Mary Grayson came to make us a visit, 
to see how things were going, Dell declared, 
but at all events she took me home to live 
with lier in New York. 

Sitting beside my aunt at the dinner table 
the night of our arrival, with the gaslight 
shining down on the rich silver and cut-glass, 
and bringing out gleaming points of flame 
from the solitary diamond Charles Grayson 
wore on his white, shapely liand, I could 
hardly realize tliat this elegant man sitting 
like a prince at his own luxuriantly-.appointed 
table was the unbidden guest for whom I had 
more than a year before cooked tlie fin>t 
dinner I liaJ ever .attempted in my life. But 
when tivo liours later he sat beside me in a 
little flower-perfumed room at the end of the 
long parlor, and fastened two or three white 
Englisli daisies in my hair with all the old 
tender admiratioi in eye and voice, all the 
heartaches and weariness of life in tlie past 
year came over me suddenly, and a few liot 
te-ars fell on liis hand, lying against my black 
dress, just as Aunt Maty came pattering in 
with her noiseless, velvet slippers. 

“Biess me, Annie, I couldn't tliink where 
you and Charles had liiddcn yourselves. Come 
out here and keep me awake, do.” 

The young nt.an did not certainly look very 
well pleased as his motlier drew me .away to 
look at tlie fasliion-pl.ate of a magazine the 
servant liad just handed in to her, but lie 
walked away to where Uncle Grayson was 
setting the eliessmen ready for a game, and 
sat down witliout spc.aking. He did notcomo 
near me again that evening, and I sat looking 
at the pictures, terribly vexed with myself for 


my foolishness, but sturdily resolving that my 
unpardonable folly should end then and 
there. 

My aunt, kind enough in her way, went up 
stairs with me that night to the chamber 
allotted to me; a front room—elegantly ap¬ 
pointed with every comfort and lu.vury, a 
scattering of great crimson-mouthed roses on 
the white ground-work of tlie carpet, and l.ace 
curtains, filmy, fine and soft, draping the bed 
and windows. 

-4unt Mary stood beside the toilet glass 
watching me thoughtfully, as I let down 
braid after braid of my long, thick hair that I 
could not quite coax out of the old trick of 
eurling. 

“ You are very pretty, Annie, though I dare 
say you liave he.ard of it before to-night,” she 
s.aid, in a tone I could not define as either 
kind or cutting. 

I laughed carelessly. 

“ Nobody has ever discovered it that I know 
of; flattery is not the fashion where I have 
been living,” I answered, buttoning my night- 
dress sleeves. 

She walked away to the bed and looped 
back the curtains. 

“ I hope you will sleep well and not feel 
lonesome,’* she said, kindly. "Wlien Adelaide 
May comes back again you can leave your 
door open and so have some one to speak to. 
Her room opens out of this, that door next 
the closet*’ 

‘•And who is Adelaide May?” I asked, 
wondering. 

“ "miy, haven't I told you about her? She 
was distantly connected with Mr. Grayson’s 
first wife. Her health is delicate, and she 
makes it her home here a good part of the 
time. Charles lias been engaged to her these 
five years.” 

I was devoutly thankful when at last her 
eyes were fairly off my face, where they seem¬ 
ed to have bumcnl a vivid crimson into each 
hot cheek, and I lay down at last in the cool, 
white bed, feeling more desolate than ever be¬ 
fore in my life. Bitter tears of repentance 
and shame wet my pillow as I lay hours of 
that sleepless night, tearing out of heart, and 
brain, and meraorj*, tlie rosy meshes that had 
so insidiously, yet so surely, woven themselves 
into a hope that died then and there. 

There were no traces of the struggle in my 
face next morning, after the short conflict 
tliat had transformed the child into the quiet, 
guarded woman. It is perhaps a blessed 
thing for us that when love dies, pride is born 
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of its ashes. ^Vnd ray answer to Charles Gray¬ 
son’s greeting was, I think, careless and calm 
Ciiougli to suit even my anxious aunt. 

As my position in my new home became 
fairly defined, that of an indulged and |>etted 
child, I began to taste by degrees the real 
foam and si)arkle of city life. My aimt was 
all kindness, my uncle all indulgence, and 
Charles Grayson’s manner, when we did meet 
for a moment alone, a singular mixture of 
gentleness and embarrassment. This I ceuld 
not understand; for, among the graceful and 
lovely women with whom he often came in 
Contact, he was ever the refined and assured 
young man, but he never paled or flushed be¬ 
fore them as he did if we met suddenly on the 
stairs, or touched hands accidentally at table. 
It was well for my enjoyment that winter, 
that Aunt Maty took heart of grace from my 
altered manner, and giving her fears to the 
winds, began taking me out with her into 
society, generally allowing her stepson to be 
our escort, though she always managed, and 
sometimes very adroitly, that we should never 
go anywhere by ourselves! 

A few days of splendid sleighing occurred 
along the Christmas holidays, and one match¬ 
less momiug Charles Grayson brouglU his 
span of grays around attached to a dainty, 
shell-like sleigh, and hurried us up stairs to 
dress for a ride. As I stood fastening my 
sable furs—my Christmas gift—I bad hard 
work to keep from laughing as my atint came 
in with a distressed face to say she coidd not 
go, for a lady friend, one of her intimates, ami 
the wife of one of the richest men in the city, 
had come to pass the day with her. 

“ Come, mother—Annie, hurry—the horses 
are impatient,’’ Charles called, loudly from 
below. 

I ran down stairs and began to explain that 
1 was going to stay and help my aunt enter¬ 
tain her company. But before I had finished 
speaking the audacious fellow had gathered 
me up all in a heap and jumped into the 
sleigh with me still in his arms. 

“ O Charles,” I pleaded, “ do set me down, 
'What will .^unt Mary think?” 

“ I really can’t imagine. I think well have 
the gayest of rides if my little daisy will turn 
her face to the sun—my raotheris son, I 
mean.” 

There was no withstanding him that morn¬ 
ing in his gay, good-humor, and we did have 
a splendid ride over the yet unsullied snow. 
Was it strange, with his arm warm around 
me, his beaming eyes on mine, his TOice 


vibrating on ear and beart,.tbat I forgot Aunt 
Mary and Adelaide May? , 

It was well into the afternoon when wo 
got home again, though the hours seemed but 
moments. I stood a moment over the register 
in the hall, and my aunt came out and spoke 
to me. 

“I have wanted you terribly,” she said, 
rather reproachfully. “Adelaide May has 
come, and entirely worn out with her journey. 
You know I told you her health is very deli¬ 
cate; of course she is sure to come just as her 
room is all torn upside down about that lealr 
in the gas. I told her to lie down on your 
bed; so if she is asleep don’t wake her.” 

“ Certainly not—it makes no difiference at 
all. I should like to have her sleep with me,” 
I said, pleasantly, going softly over the stairs. 

I shall never forget the picture she made 
lying there asleep in a pretty, babyish atti¬ 
tude, all curve and grace, with her gold brown 
hair falling loosely over tlie pillow, and the 
delicate, blue-veined lids with their soft, 
fringing lashes closed over the too pale cheek. 
The quilted wrapper she wore lay open over 
a delicate cambric skirt, and as she turned a 
little, shivering in her sleep, I stepped noise¬ 
lessly along and tucked it about her feet and' 
laid a thick shawl over her shoulders. Then 
as I sat watching her delicate beauty I quite 
forgave Charles Grayson for loving her. 

I cannot describe the soft light that broke 
over her face as they two met in the parlor 
that night, any more than I can describe a 
summer sunrise. And he greeted her with 
the same polite cordiality that he had slion-n 
to the middle-aged lady who had come to 
visit his mother. I was so angry that I could- 
have struck him. 

Miss May and I went up stairs early that, 
night. There were some gay young people, 
chance evening callers, in the parlor, and tlie 
noisy chat, the laughter and music, brought a 
gleam to her blue eyes and a vivid color into 
the white cheeks, that was really painful to 
one fully realizing her state of healtlu So, 
angry with Charles Grayson that he kept her 
playing waltzes, never noticing how tired and 
excited she was, I seized an opportunity to 
coax her away with me. I followed her into 
a little room where she had escaped for a 
breath of air, and to rest a moment from the 
noise. To my surprise she. had a window 
wide open, and was leaning out with her 
handkerchief to her lips. 

“Adelaide! MUs May! are you crazy to 
expose yourself so; do you want to die?” 
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I exclaimed, hastily shutting the window. 
She looked ufj wearily, 

" It is so warm in those rooms and I am so 
tired; as for dying—I don't know—there isn’t 
so very much to live for;” she said, dr eamil y, 
in her peculiarly childlike way, 

“ Nonsense,” I said, cheerfully, “ you are 
only over-tired; but really you must be care¬ 
ful of tills wintry air. We are to sleep to¬ 
gether, it seems, for the present, and do you 
know I have made up my mind that I am 
going to love you very dearly?” 

So I drew her from her momentary gloom, 
and we went up to my room gayly enough. 
Of all the women I have ever known I must 
name her the purest, the loveliest, tlie best. 
I reineuiber the silent rebuke my heart took 
home to itself that night as she knelt at her 
devotions, with the moonlight shining on her 
face, strangely white and calm now*. While I, 
strong, healthful and happy, had gone prayer¬ 
less to my pillow. 

I was up the next morning before she 
was awake, and found her handkerchief 
on the lioor, the one she had used the 
evening previous on leaning out the whidow. 
It was stained with blood. 

. One morning, a week later, perhaps, I 
stepped into the library for a book I had 
commenced reading and left there on the 
table, and sat down by the fire to read. 
Presently my aunt’s voice commenced speak¬ 
ing earnestly in the next room, and the door 
being ajar I heard cveiy word distinctly. 

“ This is heartless—cruel,” she said, 
vehemently. “ I tell you, Charles, the poor 
girl cannot live a year. I never thought you 
unmanly before.” 

Charles Grayson rose from his chair, and 
began pacing the room restlessly. 

“ Wliy is it you will persist in worrying me 
so?” he said, at last. “I should indeed be 
less than a man to marry a woman I do not 
love; and I declare to yon, were I to choose a 
wife to-morrow, my choice could not rest on 
her. I feel toward her as I think I should to¬ 
ward a dear sisttw if I had one; and were she 
to die I should grieve for her as such. I quite 
disagree with you in believing any tenderness 
or care of mine caji ever restore her. She is 
dying of consumption, but not of unrequited 
love.” 

Il.astily and yet noiselessly I toade good my 
escape, feeling gu Ity at havin^ heard so 
much. I kuew well enough that, though 
Adelaide May was indeed dying of consump¬ 
tion, she loved Charles Grayson as no woman 


ever loves but once, and as I sat thinking of 

her goodness and beauty I grew hotly angry_ 

angry with the man I loved that he did not 
love another. 

I hardly kuew how it came about, but one 
evening shortly afterwards, Charles Gnayson 
told me in a few straightforward words that 
he loved me and asked me to be his wife. And 
without showing in voice or face one spark of 
the passionate love I bore him, I refused him 
in a way we women know, that letl Iiim 
nothing to hope for. 

The next day a letter came from Dell, the 
first of many weeks. She had buried her 
baby, of a short yet sharp disease, and unused 
to sorrow she was quite prostrated. Was it 
too great a sacrifice for me to leave iny beau¬ 
tiful home and come to her a while ? It in ght 
have been, a week before—it was easy enough 
then. 

We were all gathered in the parlor the 
Sunday evening before ray departure. I had 
been ringing, but growing tired I asked 
Adelaide May to sing one of her hjmins to me 
for the last time. 

I mean until I return,” I said, explaining, 

not that I never expect to hear yoiir voice 
again.” 

She smiled a little sadly ,hut sat down before 
the instrument withemt spcaldng. For a 
wonder Cliarics Grayicn went and stood be¬ 
hind ready to turn her music leaves, but she 
shook her head smiling the same sad smile, 
and began singing in her frail, swc.'ct voice, 
so like a prayer, the old familiar words: 

“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies—” 

But the prayer of the tired, patient heart 
died on the faint, white lips. A cry from 
Charles Grayson brought us all quickly 
to her side, and but for his strung, suppurting 
arm she would have fallen. The rod hIoi)d 
was streaming from her mouth all over liis 
hands and hers, limp and chill. Her i.Id 
enemy, hemorrhage of the lungs, h;ui 
returned. 

My hot tears fell on her snow-white face 
next day as I went to the bedside where she 
lay among the pillows like a broken lily, on 
niy round of leave-taking previous 
departure. She put up her Iiaiids and drew 
my face to liers. 

“Annie,” she whispered, faintly, “you have 
been very kind to me and I love you dearly. 
Take this ring and wear it for my sake; it 
Was iiiy dead mother’s, but I am going soon 
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to be Trith lier. Don’t forget me, dear 
friend." 

She slid Ibe costly sapphire easily off her 
little thin finger and placed it on mine. I 
kissed her passionately, and tunied away 
choking with tears. 1 never saw her angelic 
face again. 


Dell sat in my little room one sweet spring 
raoniing when the early robins were singing, 
and the warm April sunshine was swelling 
the blossom buds. 

**Annie,” she spoke out, suddenly, “ do you 
know there is one thing I've always wondered 
at ever since you came home from Ifew 
York?” 

“What is it?” I asked, carelessly, dusting 
the looking-glass. 

“ That you have no letters from Charles 
Grayson. Tou cannot deceive me; if I ever 
saw a man in lore, he was in love with you 
two years ago.” 

“Very possible, but that is a long time for 
one love to hold out,” I answered, laughing. 

There was no use in tiying to deceive my 
diplomatic sister. 

“There was something in Aunt Mary’s 
letter last week you did not read to me. I 
saw concealment in your iace,” she said. 

“ I do not deny that charge, and ray telling 
you will perhaps end this subject forever,” I 
ans^vered, summoning all my courage. 
“ Charles Grayson was on the eve of marriage 
with Adelaide May, the young lady who was 
lying so very ill when I came away.” 

“What folly T my sister exclaimed; “ no man 
in his senses would marry a hopeless invalid.” 


Then I went on" with my story. 

“ Tliis union has, it seems, been for years a 
dear hope of both Aunt and Uncle Grayson. 
But for the timely assistance of Miss May’s 
father, Uncle Grayson would have been ruined 
financially some years ago. If ChaiOes marries 
her and takes her South she may live for 
years.” 

“ Without lungs, rery likely ” snapped Dell; 
but my point was gained, the subject ended 
there. 

It was a sleepy August afternoon that I 
had just finished dressing in my coolest muslin 
ami sat by an open window musing a little 
sadly, when Hattie came up to say there wm 
a gentleman in the parlor waiting to see me. 

“Who is it?” I asked of Dell, whom I met 
going down. 

“ Go in and see,” was her answer. 

I went in and stood face to face with 
Charles Grayson, neither pale, thin, nor in 
mourning. 

He held out both hands to me with the 
old beaming smile. 

“Adelaide—your wife—is she alive?” I 
questioned, stammeriimly. 

“ She is dead,” he said, gently. “ No man's 
love could have won from death so fair a 
bride. But, Annie, I never had, never will 
Lave, any wife but yon- Tou were very cruel 
to me once; can you be cruel still?” 

“ I loved you all the time,” I said,lifringmy 
face to his. 

So I was Charles Grayson’s wife, after all; 
and no one of my friends expressed more 
pleasure or less surprise than my husband's 
stepmother. 
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CHARLIE GREY’S JOURJ^EY. 


BT MISS CAMILLA WlLL2A2f. 


I don’t like to make little cliildren sor¬ 
rowful, I would much rather see them always 
smiling and happy; but if they are happy 
themselves, it is well that they should some¬ 
times be reminded that there is pain in the 
world. Besides, persons who are alwa^-s 
smiling and careless, are very' likely to be 
selfish and lieartless. So I am going to tell 
you a sorrowful story', not to make you sad, 
but to make you thankful for the blessings 
which you enjoy. This story is true, also, as 
well as sorrowful, and the incidents happened 
not many years ago. 

In a little cottage in a village in one of the 
Eastern States, lived Charlie Grey. lie was 
about twelve years old, his own mother was 
dead, and Ins father had married again. I 
don’t want to say anything agauist the boy’s 
stepmother; but everybody knows that a 
stepmother is not like a real mother, and 
Charlie was unhappy at home. They were 
not rich, and though not very poor, yet Mrs. 
Grey thought that Charlie ought to work, and 
she didn’t always remember that children 
like to play, and need to play sometimes. 
She had him bring in wood and water, and 
take care of his baby sister, and go of errands, 
and do many a thing about the house. Poor 
Charlie used often to cry after he went to 
bed, rememberuig how his mother used to 
come and tuck him in, and ask him if he was 
warm enough, and then kiss him and say 
“Good-night, Charlie!” 

Nobody came now to see bow he slept, or 
kissed him, or patted him on the head, or 
seemed glad to see him when he came into 
the house, or looked after him with a smile 
when he went away. Besides this, Charlie's 
fatlier used to sometimes drink too much 
rum, and that didn’t make a better man of 
him. Charlie was always afraid of his father 
when he had been drinking. 

But I must not omit to mention one friend 
that Charlie had, and a faithful and loving 
friend he was. This friend’s name was 
Carlo. Of course you know that he was a 
dog. He would follow Charlie about the 
yard, and rush to meet him when he had 
been away anywhere, and wag bis tail every 
time Charlie spoke to him so that it was a 
wonder it did not drop off. Charlie used to 


want Carlo in the house, but Mrs. Grey 
wouldn’t allow it. She said the house was 
made for people with two legs, and that 
quadrupeds belonged out doors or in bams. 
So when Charlie was going into the house, be 
would give Carlo a hug and whisper liiin to 
be a good fellow, and then he would turn 
again at the door and wink affectionately at 
the dog. Carlo would follow him to the very 
step of the door, wagging his tail all the time, 
and would look after him till he disappeared, 
tlieu go off and lie down and let one eye go 
to sleep while the other watched the door till 
Charlie should come out again. So, after all, 
Charlie had some comfort. 

But I haven't told you Charlie's worst 
tixjuble. He had a brother named William 
who was more than twice as old as he, and 
whom he had always loved better than be 
loved all the rest of the world together. In 
tlie old happy times when their mother was 
alive and when the elder brother had lived at 
home, he always made a pet of Charlie. He 
would make him carts and sleds, aiwi set him 
on the horse's back for a ride, and lend him 
his knife, and buy him candy, and tops, and 
fire-crackers, and tell him stories, and do 
everydhing for him that a dear elder brother 
could do for a little fellow like Charlie, 
Charlie used to follow him about very much 
as Carlo followed Charlie aftenvards. 

But William got into trouble after a while. 
He was acquainted with some rather wild 
fellows, and their influence was no? good for 
him. At first they only cut up harmless 
capers such as young men will sometimes be 
guilty of, and such as are easily forgiven 
them. But they grew wilder, and at last they 
entered a store and stole money out of the 
drawer. They were arrested, tried and 
sentenced to the Slate prison for six years, 
Then Charlie knew what grief is. He 
thought he had known before, but this was 
worse than all the rest. It was bad enough 
not to see his brother for six long years, but 
to think that during all that time William 
would have to be shut up and to work hard, 
tliat was terrible. He thought that he would 
die when they took William away. 

Well, the time wore slowly by, such long^ 
loug winter mouths, and such long, long 
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summer months, that seemed as though they 
would nerar be six years in the world. But 
two years did mana^ to get off, aud stiil 
there were four more. When he counted 
over the four years, Charlie thought that he 
couldn’t stand them anyway. It was fall 
now, and the leaves were withering, the 
flowers fading, aud the whole earth wearing a 
melancholy, homesick look. Charlie was 
tormented night aud day by the thought of 
his brother. He couldn’t forget him for a 
moment. He must see him. It was like 
when you are so terribly thirsty that some¬ 
thing to drink is all yon can think o£ Ko 
matter what happens, you must drink, aud 
for the sake of that you will do what at any 
other time you would not dare to do. Poor 
Charlie did not know what to do. He could 
not tell his stepmother, for she did notallow 
W illiam ’s name to be mentioned in the house, 
and said that he should never come there 
again after disgracing them so; he could not 
tell his father, for he also had disowned his 
elder son; and he could not tell any of the 
neighbors, for they all called William a thief 
and advised Charlie never to speak to or of 
him again. He could talk to nobody about 
it but to Carlo, and Carlo did the best .he 
could to comfort him. 

“ O Carlo 1” he would say, “ I don’t see how 
I can stand it any longer. I want to see 
Willie so that I shall die if I can’t see him. I 
feel as though he had a string round me and 
were pulling it.” 

By-and-by Charlie didn’t try to stand it 
any longer. He mad e up a plan, aud it was 
this. He would start, he and Carlo, and go 

to If- where the State prison was, and 

they would see Willie. Of course they would 
have to run away, for Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
would never hear to such a thing as their 
going, and of course they would have to walk, 
for they had no money to ride. How they 
were to get anything to eat, or how they were 
to find their way, Charlie didn’t quite know; 
hut he guessed they would make out some 
way. But, whatever happened, he must see 
Willie. That was settled. 

Well, one night after they were all still in 
hed, Charlie got up and dressed himself as 
softly as he could and went down stairs. He 
Went to the pantry and got some bread and 
cold meat, and then he softly opened tba 
hrtchen window and got out. He didn’t dare 
open the front door, for fear his father and 
Stepmother would hear him. Carlo slept in a 
little shed, and as soon as Charlie spoke to 


him, out he came all dressed and ready for 
the journey. The boy patted him on the 
head, whispered him to keep stili, aud then 
the two took their way down street. The 
village where they lived was a small one, and 
there were forests on every side of it. In a 
few raiivites they were waiking on a road 
through these forests. You might tliink that 
a boy of twelve years old would be afraid of 
being in such a place in the night, but Charlie 
was not. He was all the time thinking that 
he was going to his brother, and he was so 
fiiil of that there was no room in his heart for 
fear. They trudged on all night, and at day- 
iight they came in sight of a town. You 
may guess that they were pretty tired, for 
they had walked ten miles. Close to the 
edge of the town Charlie sat down on a rock 
by the roadside, aud he and Carlo ate their 
breakfast, drinking from a little brook that 
flowed by them. Then they got up aud went 
into the town. It was a village, bat larger 
than the one they had left, and when they 
went down the principal street they saw a 
hotel, and a stage-coach with fom" horses 
standing in front of it. There were no rail¬ 
roads in that part of the State, and all the 
travel was by these coaches. 

Charlie and Carlo went down the street to 
the hotel, and stood on the platform in front 
of it. There was no one in the street, for it 
was very early, and but a few about the hotel. 
A groom stood watching the horses, and there 
were two or three men in the bar-room. 
Presently the driver came out wiping his 
mouth on the sleeve of his coat aud looking 
to see that his team was all right In a mo¬ 
ment he spied Charlie and Carlo. 

“ Halloo r he said, in a loud voice, “ where 
ate you goin’?” 

“ I’m goin’ to N-,” spoke np Charlie. 

“To N-?” said the driver, staring. 

“ Why, that is a himdred and forty miles ofl-’’ 

“ I know It’s a good way there,” C’harlie 
said; “ but Pm goin’.” 

Well, the driver questioned him, found out 
that he had walked ten miles already, and 
that he had no money, and he told Charlie to 
jump up on top of the coach and he would 
give him a lift of twenty-five miles. The 
driver was very stont, and had a loud voice 
and a very red face, but he was kind-hearted, 
and he thought that Charlie was a brave little 
fellow who deserved to be helped. 

In a few minutes they started, Charlie 
perched np beside the driver, and Carlo lying 
at their feet. 
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“ What are you going to JT-for?” asked 

the driver, after they had got out of the town. 

“I am going to see my brother,” said 
Clmriie, hoping that he wouldn’t have to an¬ 
swer too many questions, and fully deter¬ 
mined not to tell the driver that his brother 
was in prison for theft. 

They came to a hill, and the driver had as 
much as he could do to manage his horses. 
They wanted dreadfully to make a dash down 
the bill, the road was so smooth and steep 
and the morning air was so fresh. Besides, 
there was that heavy coach pushing them. 
But the driver held the reins with all his 
strength, and put his foot on a brake that 
stopped one of the wheels from going round 
and made it drag, and the horses had to go 
slowly, pulling back on the breeehing as 
though they were going to sit down. After 
a while they reached the foot of the hill, and 
for a few minutes they went so fast they 
almost flew, then they quieted domi and the 
driver began to question Charlie again. 

“ 'Wliat is youi brother doin’ in N-?” he 

asked. 

There was no answer, and looking at his 
little passenger, he saw him nodding down 
half asleep. Then the driver arranged a place 
for him so that he shouldn’t fall off, mid let 
him go to sleep. Charlie slept soundly all tlie 
way,and needed a shake to waken him when 
they reached the next town. • 

It would take too long to tell all Charlie’s 

adventures on his journey to N-; they 

were not a few. Sometimes be rode and 
sometimes he walked. Sometimes he got 
something for himself and Carlo to eat, and 
sometimes they went hungry. One night 
they slept out doors, and three nights they 
slept in bams. They were a week on the 
road. People were kind to them sometimes, 
and sometimea they were very unkind. But 
all things must have an end, even a journey 
of a hundred and fifty miles and one morning 
Charlie and Carlo got off a stage-coach only 

five miles from N-. After all he had been 

through five miles seemed nothing to Charlie, 
and he started off to walk the distance. It 
was a mild, still day early in November, the 
air just cool enou^ to make walking 
pleasant But, O, what a long five miles it 
was! Every housetop Charlie saw he 
thought must be the be^ning of the town. 
He hurried along so happy and excited he 
could scarcely keep from running. In ever 
so little a while he would see 'Willie. He 
i mag i n ed what he would say, and what 1711116 


would say. He meant to ask the warden to 
Jet him stay in the prison till his brother's 
term should be out, and help him do his 
work. He knew Willie would be gjad to see 
CarlOj and Carlo glad to see Willie. You see 
Willie had brought Carlo home when he was 
a little whining puppy and had given him to 
his brother. 

At last a spire of a church came In sight, 
then a long street with pretty houses on 
either side, then, far off at the other end of 
the street a very long line of high walls white¬ 
washed, and, showing over it, the chimnejs 
and ventilators of a very large building. 
Charlie knew at once that this was the prison. 
He had to stop a moment and get his breath, 
he was so glad. 

“O Carlo, Carlo! We’re close there!” her 
said, half laughing and half crying. 

Carlo gave a little jump, and shook his tail 
and looked as delighted as he could be, and 
he tan a little ahead as though he too were in 
a great hurry to get there, and then he 
stopped to look back, and Charlie ran to catch 
up with him. Nearer and nearer they came, 
till they were in front of the prison. There 
was first a large brick bouse next the street, 
with gardens on both sides, and back of these 
the prison wall high and whitewashed. Then 
the prison, bnilt of stone, also whitewashed, 
and with a long row of grated whidows. 
Joined onto the prison wall was a brick build- 
hig of which the windows were not grated. 

After looking awhile, Charlie went up to a 
man and told him that he wanted to go into 
the prison. 

“■You go to that door,” the man smd, point¬ 
ing to one in this brick building; “go up 
stairs and ring a bell at the door at the head 
of the stairs.” 

Charlie went across the yard, went up a 
flight of stairs just inside the door, and found 
himself before a big wooden door that was 
without any knob or latch, but was driven as 
full of nails as It could be. At one side of 
the door was a bell-knob, and Charlie gave 
this a pull, then he and Carlo waited in 
breathless suspense. 

It was some time before the door was 
opened, and then the man only opened it a 
little way and asked him what he wanted. 

“I want to see my brother,” said Charlie, 
choking with excitement. 

“ Have you got a brother in prison ?” asked 
the man. 

“Yes sir,” Charlie answered. “ lly brother 
Willie is here.” 
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“Well, come in and wait till the warden 
comes,” said the man; and Charlie went into 
the room and the door was shut behind bim 
He found himself in a lar^ square room that 
was Tery dingy, and not very light. On the 
opposite side from where he entered, was 
anpther large door also driven full of nails and 
with two big iron bars across it. At either 
side of this was a narrow grated window, and 
beyond these two lai^e grated windows. 
These windows looked into the prison yard, 
and the barred door led out into the prison 
yard by a long flight of stairs. At the right 
side of the room was another large door with 
a little slip In it through which one could 
look. This door led into the prison hospital 
At the left side of the room was a dark pas¬ 
sage with a little loop-hole at the end, throngh 
which they could look down into the prison 
itseit On one of the wails were brackets in 
which rested four or five rifles, and there 
were three men in the room besides the one 
who had opened the door for Chariie. This 
was the guard-room, and these men were the 
prison guard. 

Chariie sat down on a bench and waited, 
and Cario iaid down at his feet and waited 
also. The men talked together in iow tones, 
and two of them sat by the two large win¬ 
dows and kept iooking down into the yard. 

“So you want to see your brother?” said 
one of the men, at iength. “What is his 
name?” 

“Willie Grey,” smd Charlie. 

“Willie GreyF repeated the man; and 
they all looked at each other, but said nothing 
for some time. 

But by-and-by the man vho had let him in 
asked him where he came from, and what his 
dog’s name was, and spoke very kindly to 
him. So Charlie told them all his story, and 
they asked him a great many questions, and 
seemed to think him a very smart boy indeed 
to take such a journey. 

“ You wait till the warden comes in,” said 
one of the men, patting him on the head. 

The bell rang a good many times, and the 
guard opened the door, but Charlie didn’t see 
the warden. I suppose he had not to wait 
U3ore than half an hour, but to him it seemed 
hours and hours. At length he heard a click 
at the door, and it opened without help of the 
guard, and a tall gentleman came in and 
closed the door after him. All the guard 
touched their hats to this gentleman, and 
Charlie knew he must be the warden. 

“ Who is this boy ?” asked the warden. 


“He wants to see his brother,” said one of 
the men; and then taking the warden aside 
he talked with him for a while, and they kept 
dancing at the boy. Chariie thought he 
would fly he was so eager to get to his 
brother. 

After a while the warden came and sat 
down by Charlie, looking at him veiy kindly, 
and he asked him a great many questions. 
So again Charlie told his story all over, told 
how unhappy he had been at home, how 
much he had wanted to see his brother, and 
how at last he could resist the desire no 
longer, but ran away and travelled all that 
long journey. When he got throngh, the 
warden took his hand and looked at Inra 
with tears in his eyes, as he said “Poor little 
boyr 

“And now, sir, may I see Willie?” asked 
the boy. 

“My poor boy, you cauuot!” said the 
warden. 

Charlie’s heart gave a great thump against 
his side, then it seemed to grow heavy and 
sink down and down. He tried to speak, but 
his lips quivered and his voice stopped sccne- 
where in his throat. 

“ My poor little boy!” said the warden, and 
the tears were rolling down his face as he 
spoke, “ your brother Willie is dead, and was 
buried yesterday.” 

Charlie stared at the gentleman for one 
instant, then he snatched his hand away and 
gave a scream that rang out of the prison so 
that the convicts heard it and paused for a 
second at their work, and the people in the 
house heard it, and the warden’s wife sent up 
to the prison to ask what was the matter. 
They took the boy into the house and com¬ 
forted him as well as they could, but it 
seemed as though Charlie’s heart was broken. 
They showed him his brother’s cell, and the 
books and clothes he had left, and they 
carried him to his brother’s grave. Poor 
Charlie Grey! That was all he got for his 
long journey, and for all his grie^ and love, 
and longing. 

But everybody pitied him, and when the 
warden found that he wanted to stay, he told 
him he might live with them and go to school 
And after a long time they told hhn about his 
brother’s death. 

Willie Grey had died of typhus fever, and 
ail through his illness he had been calling for 
his little brother, and had told blm to make 
haste and come. It seemed as though he 
knew that Charlie was coming. 
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Well, it seems hard, but God knows best 
Probably if "WLllie had gone out in the world 
again he might hare sinned again, and he 
would always have been twitted with having 
been in State prison. He was sorry for his 
sins before be died, and we hope he went to 
heavetu Then Charlie got a good home and 


many friends by his journey. So, on the 
whole, sorrowful as it was, they were both 
better off 

Now let my little readers give a sigh for 
Charlie, and then thank their Father in 
heaven if they have no such troubles as those 
we have been relating. 
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THE TWENTIETH OF DECEMBER. 

IIY KSTIIEIi SEIiLK KENNETH. 


JlY Story begins In inldsuinmer when tlio 
scarlet lilieS wore a-blooin in tlio garden of 
Larch Lancs, and Liiidsoy Walton wore July 
roses in her hair. In lier hair, ami upon iicr 
bosom, and ciinging to liio airy widte ilra|)Ci ies 
she wore, ns if slie were tunniier's very self. 
It w.as Terry who painted lier for Ids privato 
frallerv. and called tho bead “June.’' Why. 
tliere was .lime’s very sunshine in tho golden 
ripples of lier halrl 

Slio know tliat siie was beautiful and ex¬ 
ulted in tlio fact. I have seen her let tlioso 
wonderful waves of hair down over lier knees, 
and walcli tlio llglits among tlioni with a 
fmscinated intentness. I liave watched her 
turning her polished arm in the light witli 
a smile of joyous delight upon her liiis. I 
never clilded her; I only smiled too. It was 
the girl’s innate love of beauty which made her 
so enjoy her own. 

The same Instirctmado her collect beautiful 
things around her. Her dress, her horse, her 
dog, lier rooms, were all perfect in tlieir way. 

1 was only her father’s housekeeper,Marlon 
Dougl.ass—Aunt Manny she used to call mo 
—a decent .‘jeotch body, and old-time titiiso 
to Lindsey’s mother. For Mrs. Walton had 
been Scotch. It was from thence that tho 
girl got her name and hei bonny yellow hair. 

Colonel Walton was rich, and Lindsey was 
his heiress, but when she was little, a fair- 
faced bairn, slumbering in her tiny cot, I 


used to shed tears of pity over her, for “ he’s 
but poor that’s ill loved,” as they used to say 
in tile old country, and no one on earth loved 
Lindsoy when she was a child but her old 
Aunt Manny, lint, as she grew older, I used 
to tremble, looking at her. Her checks took 
on a lino like the sunset, her bine eyes grow 
more and more, winsome, and then her bair 
was a glory about her wben sbo was scarce 
fourteen. 

Her father w.xs aye surly with her. IIo ' 
had hoped that tho child would have been a 
boy—it was Joanie’s only one—and when ho 
found that it was a daughter wlilcli God bad 
given him, he glowered on the lilllc sleeping 
face, turned away, and it Is ti no for mo that 
ho did not know his own child, two years 
later, when he met her in the porch, walking 
with a servant. 

“Who’s littio one have you there?” ho 
asked Nan. 

“Your own, sir,” straightway said tho 
honest girl. 

Ho gazed a moment on the little pink face 
—then offered tho child his hand—but she 
would not take it; and ho shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away. 

It was just after this that wo came tol.arcli 
Lancs to live, tho now country scat which 
Colonel Walton had named after his old 
English home. 

There were beautiful grounds to it. Tho 
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larchea gi-ow evdr^wlitite, Mmotimea In loH^' 
rows with wild grapoviiiea' lAOlhg' thMn to! 
gothar.'' Only the ottdargixtwthWika k’apt' hdl, 
and the shade ival beautlfdl. Uuti th'e gardoii' 
was highly cultivated. A great deiU W'tho' 
oniaitishUt'Bh'Tubbir;'wu'foreign. TlisVe 
was'a double tow of gdaceitiT Ptehoh'poplars' 
along the terrace, and below Uy the whole : 
siuiling gaitlen,'a gtleat tlreb of'duldr. At'tho 
south end was a sunimer-housc, all 6pen, Knd 
the pllhtrs twined with wines—rosesiJdsihlilo 
'nd clematis. Here: Lindsey used'to sit for 
Irours with her booh and her dog. i tie wiai 
no blinking little UIbnhelm, hub Ian enbrinbhs' 
great Wblf InostlO'whom Lindsey had adbpted 
when he vvasa mendicant puppy,ahdcherish-' 
cd into the most luagnlllcant proportions.' 
The' tw6 were inseparable. She would I sit 
upon Ills back and ride dowii tUc garden path 
os if ho were a poiiy. 

She wosa happy girl. I don’t think, until 
she was twentyj that she ever thought she 
had a trouble—cacepting the loss of her 
father's I love, If that cah be lost Which was 
never gained. ■> 

Sheiscarcely saw him. lie breakfasted very 
early and was aivsy to'tlie dlty, ilot retumlng 
until the evening boat. Larbh Lanes was on. 
the seashore. " ■; " 

In those days he wal a large, handsonto 
man of filly—darki and ftill of flilrce,lmpeHous 
ways. As I Have said, LIndseygdt her bonnto 
looks fhom her rtother, Jdaiiiile LlildsOy. 
Colonal Wallon WaS always k Sclf-lndnlgeut 
nmn, and, I think, in those firSt years at. 
Larch Lanes, lie Had pleasures that WerS bdat 
kept secret from bis fhthlly. '■ -I 

Lindsey was too Innocent of eVll to suspeol. 
this. She stodd In awe of her father as of 
some superior' power. lie was utterly a 
mystery to her, with his groat aUllltlos, 
courage aiid ooUliiesa She ’ believed him 
superior to all human weaknesses, mud 1. 
never uiidScolved her. 

' Hof Hfo was', aftor ill, notialonely one, for- 
sho studied a great dial, having sovorid mas- 
ters fi'Am thi olty, add then she was very 
popular in the neighborhood among the 
young folks;' B6th at'Grassinsro''and the 
Willows wdro large ftitnllles of mSrry felrls’ 
who WeiW rather led by Lludseyli The few 
young nien;sh'e knew admired hoi-exceeding¬ 
ly, but Lindsey kept nil lovers at- n ^distance: 
until Ben Arundel' came. Us 'made liU'ap-! 
liearance filet as’a Visitor at Ibsl WIHows, 
There Llndsoy met him. ' (I'.'.' i : ■■ 

It was bcuullfhl to see them so fond of oaehi 


• 

other, two'young people! all In all to -bash 
oilier, and Hfo all befOre them.'. ^or tnysOlf, I' 
w.as ilean'ly glad thtii Lihdsby's w'eddTfigWas 
coirtihg i.i'aiy day, for I Was dear sixty when ' 
ni^ darllfig's'Weiltleth birtlulay taMii, and i 
could hot bdal^ the 'thblijhts of dyln^ anil'’ 
leaving her aloiio In the world.'''For I Idled" 
her well,'au(l thougll' she 'Wa^ 'a bedutifiil, 
vvealtliy young yrl, and' l ari 'uglyl old WOmihi 
we Wordfriuch'to'feabA 'oilieK' Many a sWeet ' 
lIttVe scdriet SbO ibid rod'that'sulrimOr after 
BelrbO^W coining ddoh to Lki^h'LaricS, and 
the sweetest OFafl Was 'that lOvbd him.- 
" Weld hiy ISsS," t snldi striking her sunhy 
IiehtI that lay Upoli iliy kKcSS, “ Ikn Well- 
pleased witli this'.'iBeii'-ls guHo, and''gUdo' 
folk are’scarctf-^tiiko''Wrs 'if one,’ the old 
proverb says, yon kfiiw.”''' ■ ' ' 

After awlllla I asked her If Slis hrid told her '• 
father. i i 

‘I No, not yet,” she answered. ' 

“ Then tell him soon—tO^fribrhoW;” I said. ' 
“ Mayde I will,” she replied,:UreaniHy. 
“Maybes arO h'o ay4'‘hV)n6ybies,'Llriflsey,' 
dear,” I nlw'WerOd.' “ Bikl lial'O It settled and' 
be married sooi', before yon eliaiige' y'our' 
mind. Glasses and lasses arc briUlS ware, t' 
think Ben should’know.” ' '"' i 
“Changef'^T change,'AoritMaany?” And ’ 
she laughed softly. ' ' 

I took her eweit face'between iny hands. ' 
“ Ton’rb hot fickle, laifele 'iulne. ■ Ydu've a ’ 
strong heart, but I’ve lived <10 See m'any and ' 
ma’ily' aa faIrA ship of hop© ariyeuVs g6' diwh' 
Inti'a'soundless sea.' 'Ton and'Ben inust 
tnarfy; Llridsey,'arid then' you will belong to 
each other' before God arid man| and whate'er' 
hfetides, you can hear'lt togclher.f’ " 

Ilf ml sie I had lio thonght'but that Colonel' 
Italton would cOiiSont to their biliig married 
liuiucdlately. But he said f 
“ I have no ohjcctloii tolho yoUtlgman, but' 
you Can't'bb marriedhow.” ' i 
Liridsey did not veniuio to' ask why.' ' 8lii! 
came to fne, looking a'lltlloSerious,and asked' 
lie WhalJ I eiispccled' vvas the'reason her- 
father shbuld wlshrid delay the Wedding! She’ 
knew •weil'eli'ongh,' p 60 t elilld, tkht It was hot 
because' of hlsihnduess filr her. 

My Heart sank; I bad a 'tbrieboding, then, 
that aH'wotild hoflbri Well'lfori'my treasure.' 
After I went to bed I could not sleep for the 
dull roaring of tho seal whleh'I’ never had 
minded btfire! i l ' 

' Wieri Lliidisy told Ben.dis 4kld, eheoHly: 

' "'Well, ask lilm again in ahioilth.” :■ 

The two AM hot bifid,' they WrirS so liSppyi 
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together. It was only foolish old Aunt Jtnn- 
ny who feared trouble. Unt I was that bad 
with my presentiment that I used to turn 
away and cry when I saw the two frolIckhiK 
among the larclies, or nestled np to eaoh 
other In the porch In the moonlight, mnrmnr- 
Ing their fondness. 

The Arundels were one of the best families 
In the State, but they were not as wealthy as 
they had been. Ben had l{t(le beside his pro¬ 
fession, but I don’t think that would really 
have obstructed the marriage. The difiicidty 
came of Colonel Walton’s evil ways. 

One evening he brought company homo 
with him from the city to pass the night. 
Wlien the carriage came up from the landing, 
1 siyw that the colonel had two men with him. 
One was a largo, florid-faced man, with a 
bolstcruns laugh; the other was an elegant, 
polished gentleman, witli a diamond on his 
hand, and singular eyes of a light liasel. lie 
carried a light cane wltli a fawn’s head of 
p\irc gold at the top, and I divined before 
Jack the doachman told me. that this last was 
Boss Guthrie of Guthrie Falls, tlio richest 
landliolder In the county. Tlio other was 
Major Southly of the cavalry. 

'Though It was nearnlno o'clock,the colonel 
ordered supper, and sent to the cellar for wine. 
I put about mo how to serve the table, for 
Colonel Walton was one who never woidd 
take any excuses If a thing was not done pre¬ 
cisely as he wanted It, and unreasonable as it 
was to make such a demand upon mo, with¬ 
out notice, 1 know that that supper must bo 
well served. So I hastened to mako a few 
hot dishes, and gave Blndscy the keys to get 
out the silver, and sent Jack Into the orchard 
to pick peaches by tnoonliglil. Lindsey had 
the fruit dishes wreathed with flowers, and 
broke the dew-wet roses on the piazza and 
made bouquets for the talde. 

Meanwhile I knew the gciiHomen wore 
playing cards In the drawing-room, and talk¬ 
ing very freely over their wine. Lindsey was 
a little excited, and had such a beautiful 
color 1 was only too glad to reraembor that 
her father seldom desired her attendance at 
talile when ho brought company out to siipr 
pers—as ho had done once or twice before. 
For I. especially disliked the looks of those 
tw{i men, 

Lindsey, of course, cared nothing for them. 
It was only her father she wished to gratify 
by adorning the table. So when she had 
wreatlied the peaches with white roses, and 
trailed scarlet honeysuckle vines from the 


little silver vases, and sent Tip in with them, 
shu said, yawning; 

“Tliat’s all I can do for you. Aunt Manny. 
I'll go to bed now, I believefor it was past 
ten o’clock. I ' 

Just then Tip came back and said that the 
colonel wanted Hiss Lindsey to make her 
appearance at supper. ' 

“O Aunt Mannyf she exclaimed, “I 
don’t want to I” 

I did not speak for a moment, but stood 
wiping a little ashes from the silver coflee 
urn, and trying to think what could be done. 
I think I would have sent in word that she 
was III If I had not been ashamed to lot the 
clear eyes of my darling see mo descend to an 
uiitrnth. 

“ But you will havo to go If your father has 
sent for you,” I said, flnnily. 

Slic uttered a little impatient exclamation, 
and ran up stairs to drCss, for there was no 
time to bo lost. We wore dishing up the 
supper then. 

I hardly know what I was doing. I think 
I must have made some mistake with the 
oysters, fur they came off the table almost 
untouched. I had such a weight of coming 
disaster upon me I 

Tip wilted out a dish, grinning: 

“ ’Them gommen ’ll bo sure to fall in love 
with Miss Lindsey,” she said, 

“Miss Lindsey is engaged to be married. 
Attend to your business. Tipi” I answered, 
sharply; hut I know that the little wench 
had the truth of it. 

Just then Lindsey ran into the dining¬ 
room, nnd pulled a white rose from the win¬ 
dow vino for her hair. Sim w,as dressed In 
white—her h.alr, which she had not had tinm 
to curl, simply combed to its full length and 
falling In rlpphs over h«r fair shoulders. At 
one side it was looitcd back from hertcmplcs 
with an aigrette of rubles, wllleh had been 
her mother's—on the other with the white 
rose. She bad never been dressed more 
simply, nnd never looked lovelier. 

Well, it couldn’t bo helped, I saw her go 
in, nnd heard the softening of the inoii’s 
voices. There was no more boisterous laugh¬ 
ter. I confess that I stole up Into tho chamber 
over the dining-room, and listened to tlw 
sounds which rose fhom below, hoping to got 
a hint of how things were going. Lindsey 
hardly spoke, but I knew how gracefully she 
was presiding at the board, how like an angel 
she looked with her sweet eyes and falling 
hair. 
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Sapper was over at length, and I heaM 
them rising fh>iu the table. It was a inppn- 
Ughted August iilghL Pretty soon 1 saw 
UfOor Soutbly place a chair on the piazza for 
Lindsey, and stand beside her telling some 
etorjt The colonel and Mr. Guthrie were, 
meanwhile, talking iii the room within. 

Lindsay hod .a little way, when she was 
annoyed, of putting her hand to her tliroat. 
I saw her do so oiice or twice, wlille Ben’s 
engagdtnont ring, a boautirut sapphire, flashed 
111 the mooiiliglit. 1 knew that she was not 
at ease. Eitlier the story or the man was 
disagreeable to tier; perliaps both. 

1 never stirred A'om my post until they 
went In and t heard them separating fur the 
night. tVlien Lindsey came up I ran out to 
her. 

“ IIow have you enjoyed the evening, my 
dear?” 

“O, it has been very tiresomol I am 
sleepy,” she answered, and went into her 
room. Alter ton minutes tlioro wasn't a stir 
there; the child was sound asleep. 

Therq were meals to be served for those 
men for a week. The colonel seemed to have 
given himself a vacation floiii business. They 
went to tile city, but came out at all hours, 
riding, driving, liiiiiting. They made up a 
yacht party, and took Lindsey with tlicm, 
sailing. 

Meanwhile I detected something strange 
about the colonel, lie h^ lost flesh, and 
went out of sight of his guests, his niaiincr 
fell from one of excitement to one of gloom 
and impatience. I had kuown him lang,'niid 
1 knew that sometliing was wrong witli 
him. 

One day Lindsey burst Into the china 
closet where I was cleaning silver, and 
exclaimed: 

“ That Major Sontlilyhos been making love 
to mol” 

“ Uiisli, my dearf' I answered, closing the 
door, for she had spoken quite loud in her 
excitement. 

“1 hate him I” she exclaimed! “he Is a 
gross, dirty fellow I The glance of his eye 
makes mo loathe him I” 

“ Lindsey,” said I, “ the servants may over¬ 
hear you if yon haven't more caution in speak¬ 
ing of your alfairs. Bo calm, and tell me what 
has happoned.” 

“I was In the garden just now,” she wont 
on,speaking a little gentler, "and I thought 
1 wqs ajoiie. I was walking under the lindens 
—swinging my hat by the strings, and slnglog, 


when I suddenly discovered Major Southly 
standing among the rose-bushes watching me. 
The moment 1 saw him I hated him—1 don't 
know why. But I knew what he was going 
to say ns lie came towanis pio.” 

' “ Well, what was It, Lindsey f” 

“ lie tried to be familiar, aSTectionate. He 
took my hand, but I snatched It away. Yet 
he went on talking—said that ho fell In love 
with me that first evening he came, and 
asked me to marry him. I refused to listen 
to him—and ho said that he should siwak to 
my father. lie was so confident and Insoleiil; 
seemed so little nbaslied by my aversion fur 
him—so determined to marry me wiietlier I 
liked him or not, It made my blood boll!" 

She was getting excited again. 

“Gently, gently, my dear. You are incon¬ 
veniently pretty, Lindsey,” I said, trying to 
smile. “ You must not he too hard on tlie 
poor gentleman.” 

” He is pot a gentleman. Aunt Manny; he 
is a wealthy sensualist, a libertine I It is aii 
insult to bo admired by him I” 

I was astonislied at the girl. 

“I wish tliey were all gone,” she said, 
wearily. “I ant tired of so mnchc.xcltemciiu 
Father does not look well, either, ^ave you 
noticed it. Aunt Manny?” 

I said that I had. 

“If my father only knew how I loved him," 
she added, sadly, “ I think it wOnId be a com¬ 
fort to him, though I am not a boy.” 

Poor dcarl The old yearning over her 
which I iiad felt wlien sliO was a baby, came 
up strong wltliln me. To he sure she bad 
Ben, but tlie passion of an entlinsiastic young 
man Is not like tlie aiructlon of a mother or 
fatlier. And these, as I have said, Lindsey 
had never known. Only I knew what a pure,’ 
strong heart my darling had, and I never be¬ 
lieved that if her father had known he would 
have appreeiated it. 

Major Souihly's attentions were the be¬ 
ginning of Lindsay’s trouble. He actually 
persecuted her with tliem. His want of tact 
was astonishing tome, who had observed from 
afar oflT Ben’s gticbful manceuvrea whereby 
Lindsey’s love had been won. The major’s 
persistence was Insolent. 

Finally Lindsey had to shut herself up or 
complain to her fkther. She chose the latter, 
though I had the feeling tliat It was nut the 
wisest way. I almost suspected tliat the 
major's audacity had some groundwork wo 
did not know. 

It was so. The colonel beard Lindsey’s 
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appeal with evident diasaturnctlon, and no 
sympathy. 

“Do you mean to say that Mn|or Southly’d 
attentions ai-e disagreeable to you ?” ho asked, 
coldly. ; ■ 

“ Yes sir. I can givo him no encour.ago. 
ment, and his persistency annoys mo." 

“This Is hardly what I looked for,” ho ro* 
plied. “ To tell the truth, I was In hopes you 
would throw over that young doctor for this 
gentleman. I would very mucli prefer to see 
you Mnj<ir Soutlily’s wife.” 

“Why, sir?” 

“ rrinclpally because he Is a very wealthy 
mail. In fact, Lindsey, I need bis help. Iain 
afraid that I shall go down without it.” 

“ liecomc bankrupt?” she faltered. 

“ I’lcclscly." 

There was a moment's impressive sllencei 
Perhaps each was thinking how much the 
daughter owed to the father. The colonel 
could not have thought it was much, but 
Lindsey was morbid on the subject of her 
father’s love. 

“ Father, if it were not for Ben,”. she 
moaned, at length. 

I think some comprehension of the struggle 
within that young bosom must have pene^ 
trated the man’s selfishness as he looked at 
the girl’s face, for ho said, hastily: 

“Well, welll I insist upon nothing. It is 
true that I have not mueh olnim upon your 
affections, Lindsey. Do, now. I will speak 
to Jts^or Soulhly on this subject.” 

She arose, but hesitated, for her tender 
heart was melting within tier. In spite of all, 
Lindsey loved her father, and it was the one 
passion of her life to win his heart. There 
was a great struggle within, and, afW all, tho 
words would not be spoken. Trembling from 
head to foot, she left the room. It was as If 
she had wished to leap off a precipice, and on 
instinct of self-preservation held her back. - 

It was on the seventh sad night of these 
men’s stay Hint the tragedy occurred. On the 
evening following Lhidsoyts Interview with 
her father, 1 s.aw the colonel walking with 
Miv|or Soutblydn the garden. The moon wa^ 
up; I could sec that tbo coloiicl looked badly 
and talked eagerly, and that the major wai^ 
far from gracious. As I sat at my window, 
wishing, for my darling’s sake, that I could 
know the Import of their conversation, I 
heard Lindsey trip along the piazza below. 1 
looked out and saw her Just going down the 
steps. 

“ Lindsey I” I failed. 


She looked upi 

“is that you. Aunt Mannyf I left my 
Dante, which Ben gave mo, down in thi 
siimnior-houso. I am going down to got 
It.” 

“Xot ill those slippers, Lindsey,” 1 an¬ 
swered. “Tho grass Is drenched with dew.” 

“But It will be ruined if it sfaye outall 
night,” she answered. 

“Then change your shoes, or sondaservant 
for It,” I said. 

She did neither, for Just then Ben came up 
the path, and she quite forgot the book. 

I have never been salisficd that I went 
solely fur tbo book. I was corfaltily full of 
desire lo know what those men Were talking 
of—or rather to know Ifr it concerned 
Lindsey. 

I put a shawl around nio and went down. 
Tbo dew drops sparkled on tlio floweii, and 
a wliippoorwill'was plaintllig among tbo 
larcbea 

I went on until I came to the summerv 
tiousc. There I fonml the volume, and when 
I had taken iiossession of It, I stopped and 
llstciicdi 'Fhe two men had paused Just bo> 
yondachinip of shrubbery near me, .'and X 
could hoar, dUtliicUy, every word that thoy 
said. 

“By God I” exclaimed the colonel, in a 
voice of Intenso passiqn, “do you threaten 
me?” 

“ You may call It wimt you like,” replied 
tho other, coolly. “ I will cither Imre the girl 
or tho money.” 

“ I have told you, Bouthly—” 

“ You have told me nothing that makes a 
song’s difforcnce, cither one way or tho otlierl 
Y'unr word doesn't: amount to a' rush in this 
case; you arc porfectly helpless. I loaned you 
tho money when I bid for tbo girl. If you 
have no power to make her marry inc; the 
money must be refunded to-night, and I start 
for Washington to-morrow.”, 

I saw stately Colonel Walton shrink under 
those words as If they were lashes. 

“ Bouthly,” he said. In a i broken voice, 
“ give me a week longer.” 

“Curse you I I will not give you another 
day I” 

There was a ery, a flash, a groan—some¬ 
thing fell heavily among Ure shrubbery. An 
involuntary cry for belp rose to my lips, but 
I stifled it, for a horrible fear enmo over mo. 
As I looked through the vines I saw only one 
of the men standing-vthe other lay quite 
stiff at his fe^t. 
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A cloud hnd JiMsed Over tho moon. It 
drifted »w»y»iid allowed the man who was 
standing to be Colonel Walton. 1 knew 
what ho had done when I saw his face. Ue 
had killed the bthori 

In spite of my horror, my first Impulse was 
to go to his side, for he was Lindsey's father, 
and In great grief. Ho raised hla clenched 
hand to heaven with a groan 1 shall never 
forget, and then his head sank upon Ids 
breast and he stood Ilka a statue. 

All was so still! The whippoorwill called 
plaintively; that was tho only sound save the 
sighing of the wind In the larches. Tlio 
scene was first In light and then In shadow 
as the olouds drifted over flie moon. Some¬ 
thing rose In my weak old throat as If I wero 
enffocatlng, while I waited. 

It was strange, but I never doubted tliattlio 
. man was dead. Into that awfiil silence Iloim 
never Intruded. It was a moment of utter 
despair, and I felt that tho man who stood 
there, hi the dreadful stillness, would gladly 
have cursed God and died. 

A rabbit bounded through tho grass. Ho 
started, and looked nronnil, wildly, as if a 
hand had beau lain upon him In arrest Tho 
ague of guilt shook,him, as ho bout over the 
body. He examined It for a moment, tlien 
raised himself and looked around eagerly. Ho 
seemed to dellbcrato something In his mind. 
It was probably what should he done with the 
corpse. 

Dropping upon ono knoo, be peered oilco 
more into tho dead Ihco, then winding his 
liand In the man’s neckcloth, ho dragged 
him over tho ground towards a deep gully at 
tho lower part of tho grounds. It was not 
far. 1 listened and heard the bmly crash 
through tho brush, and thud among tho 
stones below. 

It ivas a course of the utmost shallowness 
to pursue. If concealment was the guilty man’s 
aim—as It must have bean. Uiit ho seemed 
to realize his guilt so fully that I think It 
■lazed him. 

Ho strode away under the larches to tho 
house. I never stirred for many a long hour. 
1 was trying to decldo what I ought to do. 

Of a certainty I never thought of exposing 
tlie matter—of bringing Lindsey’s father to 
Justice. I was only confused by tho horror 
and snddennoss of tho matter, and uncertain 
how I could best help those I loved. I could 
not decide then, 

, lint nfior I had sought niy bed, and lay on' 
my sleepless pillow, I made a plan. If the 


body lay whore It was Itwould'be discovered, 
and tho secret ferreted out. At the bottom 
of the gully was a bed of blishes and brambles, 
and the corpse was probably concealed among 
these. It vtas not safe there, but a little 
further along, upon the hillside, was an old 
well. Here It would neven^ln our genera¬ 
tion, At least—be found. There, on tho fol¬ 
lowing night, I'would place It All my life I 
had been a tough, powerlhl woman. I knew 
that I had strength enough left to do that for 
iiUnlscy. 

1 fell asleep Just at daybreak; for I was not 
quite Independent of the Infirmities of niy 
sixty years in spite of the dangers of tho 
hour; but when I arose and heard tho birds 
singing, it seemed as If It must alf have been 
some horrible dream. 

If It was only a terrible vision. Colonel 
Waltoli had dreamed it too, forhC camo down 
to breakfast with a pallid face and bloodshot 
eyes. Mr. Guthrie was already In the break¬ 
fast-room. He stood at a window trimming 
Ills delicate nails with Ills |xickct-knife when 
I went In to see If the table was all right, 

“Good-morning, Guthrie I the mq)or has 
left usl’’ said tho colonel. 

I felt myself tremble. 

“What? already?" asked Gnthrle, turning 
around. 

Yes. Ho walked down to the landing Ibr 
the early boat,’’ 

r saw Guthrie smile then, but I suspected 
notliing. They sat down at table, and tho 
colonel’s hand trembled as ho cut the steak. 
1 could not bear to look at hlhij and I camo 
out. 

I did not understand ft until later, but after 
this I noticed that Gnthrle often observed 
mo closely during the next two days. 

As I had planned I went, tho next night, 
after tho mooii had set, to the gully. I went 
down Into It, and searched every spot large 
enough to set my foot on, and not a token of 
that dead man’s body could I find. Icon- 
eluded that tho colouel had taken ft aw.'ry 
and buried It. How, when, and where I 
could not guess. 

But I know afterwards, that. In his sleeping 
thoughts, and In his waking ones. Colonel 
Walton believed that dead face lay among the 
brambles at tho bottom of that gully. He 
never went near It. Tho next day Gnthrle 
leftns. 

Others besido myself saw that Colonel 
Wniton was a changed man. He was pallid 
and haggard. Sometimes ho would shut 
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Iiimself lip In Ills room for days; and tlieii lio 
would bo ill a constant liasto and flurry with 
business, coming Uoino at niglit ready to 
drop. He talked of selling tlio estate; sovcral 
gentlemen came out from the pity to look 
at it. 

This distressed Lindsoy very much, for sho 
W’. Olid of Larcli Lanes. Hut I thought I 
knew how hateful the place *1111131 bo to the 
man, with that still gully lying behind tho 
trees. No words can tell how I pitied liini. 

Nearly two months went by. Hen and 
Lindsey wanted to bo mariied. Lindsey 
piirixised to ask her father again for his con¬ 
sent. They hail made so many plans—those 
two happy young things! 

.•ihe saw lier father so infrequently that slio 
was obliged to seek a chance of meeting him 
—so sho set 111)011 an evening and waited for 
tho boat to come In. It was a chilly fall 
night, and a lire was kindled in the library 
grate. 

She wandered around there, now sitting 
for a nioinont in tlie oasy-clialr before tho 
grate, now looking out at the window, now 
going to tho door to listen for carriage wheels. 
She was a little nervous and apprehensive of 
ilisappohitiiient, for iier father was more 
diflieiilt to approacli tlian ever of late. 

Siiilileiily tliaro were voices in tho hall, and 
tho colonel entered with Mr. Guthrie. 

Tho latter saluted Lhiilsoy with profound 
courtesy. At the flist opportunity sho asked 
her father if slio could siieak wltli liliu for a 
moment. 

“ Voii want to ask about that wedding, I 
suppose,” ho answered, carelessly. “ You 
may bo inarrled any time you please—say the- 
twentieth of December.” 

Lindsey canio out radiant, but in a llttlo 
natural tremiiloiisiicss. 

"I am afraid Mr. Guthrie heard what my 
father said,” s,iid she, “ for I saw liim smile. 
IVliat a cold-looking, liandtomc tiian he Is!” 

TTio colonel rang for wine. As usual, ho 
had supped in town. Idiiilsey was In my 
room, talking over lior plans for tho wedding, 
when tho library bell rang again, and Tip 
c.aiiio lip to say that the colonel wanted me. 

‘•Siiiely they don’t want supperl 'Tis ten 
o’clock,” said 1. 

I went down.’ Tho colonel sat at the table; 
it wlis Mr. Gulhrio who saluted me and bade 
me be seated. lie himself brought mo a 
chair and then lie locked the door. 

“This will secure us from interruption,” 
he said, in his smooth, cold voice. “ I shall 


detain you but a few moments, Mrs. Douglas.” 

1 glanced at tho colonel. Ho was looking 
steadfastly at Guthrie, who, after n moment 
drew from ills breast a two-cilgeri silver^ 
handled chisi>-knifc, and laid it upon the 
table. 

“ Have either of you over seen that before?” 
lie asked. 

Tho colonel gave an inarticiilatb cry. My 
breath stopped, for I knew it was tho knife 
with which Major Soulhly was killed. 

“Do I need to say any more?” asked 
Guthrie. 

There was a silence of several moments. 
Tho colonel sat with his hands clenched upon 
tho arms of his clfair, and his livid face bout 
towards tho floor. 

“ How much do you know ?” he asked, at 
lengtli, in a stifled voice. 

“ I know timt you killed Jfajor Soiithly in 
a quarrel near tire summcr-bouso, last August, 
atid tliat you tirrow Ills body Into a gully not 
far from tlio Bjiut. 1 know tiiat Mrs. Douglas, 
iiere, was witness to tlio deed, as sho was In 
tho summor-houso at tlio time it was 
committed.” 

I could not bear to witness tlio unutterable 
agony of Colonel Walton’s face. It was evi¬ 
dent tliat hn liad dwelt enough upon tho 
circumstances to instantly fully realize tlie 
situation. My heart bled within me at the 
next sound of ids broken voice. 

“What do you Intend to do?” 

“On conditions, nothing.” 

tlr. GuUirlo was standing upon tho hearth¬ 
rug, his wiiito liands lucked behind him, look¬ 
ing down at ns, calmly and keenly. 

“What do you want?” asked tho colonel, 
in a broken tone. 

“Tlio liaiid of your daughter.” 

There was another silence. 

“If Miss Walton becomes my wife,” Mr. 
Guthrie went on, “I shall never use my 
knowledge of your guilt to your harm. Mqjor 
Soiithly shall rest where I burled him. But, 
otherwise, I shall make tho matter public.” 

It was then that the colonel looked up and 
gazed at me. 

“I Interred tho body with ray own hands 
upon tho night of tlio murder,” said Guthrie, 
quietly. 

I saw that tho colonel looked at mo with a 
little liope. Ho felt and know that I was his 
friend. 

It Is true that I was—but. Just then, tho 
sweet face of my darling, full of its sacred^ 
happiness, rose up between us, and I felt a 
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flame of iiidlgtiatlotij that the should be 
sacrlllced to, save her telUth father, sweep 
acruss my brow. As ho looked at me hU eyes 
dilated with a last liurror and' despair. He 
rose, tried to speak, threw up bis arms, and 
fell in a fit at onr feet. 

We brought him to without raising the 
house, though with much dillleuUy. At 
lenglli lie lay upon tlie conch, sensible and 
miserable, overwliclnied with physical and 
metitai sullerlug. At last he asked for 
Lindsey. 

“ahe has retired,” 1 said. . 

"Send her down liere to sit with mo. The 
rcst.of you leave mo,” he said. 

I went up and Woke, Lindsey, who lay 
dreaming in the sweetest peace. She started 
up alarmed. 

“ Your father has been quite III,” I sold. “ Ho 
is better now, but het wants you to come and 
sit with him." 

“ Why, my father was never sick before I” 
she said, hurrying to dress. 

I watched her go down. Her hair, in all 
its confused curls, clung about her throat. 
She bad forgotten the cord of her wmpper, 
and it swept its whole white length around 
her. It was fastened hurriedly at the throat 
with a little coral pin, and upon her cheeks 
still lingered the flush of healthy sleep. In 
the hall she mot Guthrie, who regarded her 
steadily, but she took no notice of him, and 
went on to her father. When the door closed 
after her, I sat down upon the stair and wept 
in an utter abandon of despair. 

1 have no doubt that Guthrie qidctly went 
to rest in tlio chamber assigneil him. Ho 
could afford to sleep; his inteiests were safe. 
He had iicrfcctcd Ids part with a deliberation 
which admitted of nothing but success. Of 
course Lindsey would not lot her father go to 
the gallows. 

When I rose, the next raoridng, I did not 
venture to disturb them In the library. I 
went about my tasks, feeling tliclr Insignifl- 
cniicc, and so wolglicd upon that when I 
heard the servants laughing in the kitchen I 
stepped to the door and looked at them in 
wonder. Tip askod timidly If I were 111. I 
told her no, though my very soul wvts sick 
within me. I remember now that they nil 
regarded mo with pity, and I heard a whisper 
that “ the old lady Was breaking up.” 

It was post nine o’clock when I ventured 
to send Tip to the library to see If the colonel 
would take some breakfast. She came back 
saying that ho was asleep. 


I went lip and sbfUy opened the door. 
Lindsey was not there,: and the Colonel lay 
upon the couch, before the fire. In alight 
slumber. There was fen oppressive stillness 
in the room, Und O, how terfibly wan and ill 
the colonel looked I Ho had a look of deep 
sickness and age npoii him,' and for the first 
time, I noticed streaks of white among bis 
hair and beard. ^ 

1 came out without waking him, and went 
up and knocked at" Liudsoy’s door, Mr. 
Guthrie bad breakfasted and sat upon the 
piazza, smoking. 

Lindsey’s door was locked, but she came 
and let mo in. EvIdeiitW she had not slept 
any. She was very pale, her oyes wore heavy, 
there were blfio shadows under them. 

"Is nly father Wanting anything?’’ she 
asked. > 

I said no. I could not apeak again. I 
made myself busy spreading up the bed while 
she stood listlessly brushing up her hnir. 

She lay down the brush, finally, and sank 
Into a scat, as If her strength had suddenly 
failed her. ' ■ 

“Aunt Manny,” she said, “ whoi Ben calls 
today, tell him I cannot see him. Tell him 
1 can never see him again. I am going to 
innrry Mr. Guthrie.” 

1 broke out crying. 

“ I wonld see Ben if I could,” sho added, In 
a suppressed voice, “1 dare not. I am 
afraid that I haven’t strength to go tlirougb 
with It myself. But 1 shall try for my father’s 
sake.” 

“No fear, poor dear,.that they will lot you 
fall back I” I sobbed. 

She made no reply. 

“ Bo very kind to Ben, Aunt Manny,” 
sho said, after a moment. “ Cheer him all 
you can. The twentieth of December 1 am 
to marry Mr. Qutlirle.” 

She turned os pale as a sheet with the last 
words, but sat calm and quiet. 

“ Father will give you money. You must 
get me ready,’.’ sho added. 

“I will not! I will not put my hand to 
such wlckodnessl” 1 cried.- 

“ But the marriage will take place just tlie 
same,” she'Sold, quietly. “It will bo better 
to have things In order.” 

“And what then?” said I, looking other In 
wonder. 

“I am going to Guthrie Falls to live, I 
suppose.” 

I did not ask her how much she knew. 
What did it matter ? She was to be sacrificed; 
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that was the main thing! liar father Had 
pleaded with her, and her lovo for him had 
done the resL - 

Woll, wlint could I do hut sco Bcii, witness 
his passion and > despair, sond for the very 
seamstress who had hccti already oligaged 
for proparing Lindsey’s outfit, and arrange 
everything for the wedding? 

Guthrie had the wisdom uot to force his 
attentions on Lindsey. Ha seldom visited 
the colonel, either. lie seemed quite willing 
to keep out of sight of tho misery he had 
consummated. 

But on the morning of the wedding ho 
came and'presented Lindsey with a deed of 
his splendid home at Guthrie Palls. 

Ill spite of the best medical care, the 
colonel had not yet lolh the Iioiiso. Ho looked 
poorly oiioiigh. There were to bo no guests. 
Idiidscy looked like a Illy. I was afraid she 
would faint; but sh^ made the resiioiisos 
c.alnily niid steadily. ' 

The wedding ring was the most maglilflcoiit 
diamond I ever saw. She had sent Ben hack 
Ills sapphire, kissing It first—and then bury¬ 
ing her fade in .her liaiids. 

The marriage service ended. Ifr. Guthrie 
kissed Ills wife, and I klssetl her pale cheeks 
and Ups, and held her head for a moment, not 
in congratulation, but out of tho undying lovo 
of my heart. *' Bear Aunt Slaiiiiy," she 
miii'iiiured, and then turned to her father. 
He put Ills arms about her and held her to 
his breast. When he released her, borfaco 
was quite radiant. 

She was to go to Guthrie Falls Hint very 
night, A splendid sleigh, Mr. Olitllrlo's, was 
brought to the dour iiiiniedlatcly nficr tho 
sorvico. I could hear the bells Jingling as I 
'wrapped Lindsey up, In her chamber above. 

“ It's a torrlblo cold night, ami growing 
colder, dearie,” I said. “ 1 wish It were not 
so far. But you must keep well cuddled 
down under the robes.” 

1 was aheut to fold a crimson shawl around 
her, iiiuler her cloak, but slio put it aside. 

“Not that; it looks like blooti,” she said. 

She caught up‘ a little wadded sacqiic of 
brown silk. 

" Tills will ho warmer,” slib added. 

At last she w.as well robed from head to 
foot. A cloak of superb Hiisslati sable en¬ 
veloped her whole figure. So sliocanindown, 
was kissed by'her father at tho door, and 
banded Into the sleigh by Gii(hr/c. The air 
stung my face like fire as I leaned from tlio 
hall to look alter her. Slio called her last 


good-by and Ihcy Wero off. • There were only 
tlio two. Guthrie drove the splendid Black 
Hawk liorses, wlillu Lindsey sat well sheltered 
fl-bni the cilttliig blast .' . , ■ 

After making her comfortahle, ho did not 
speak to her. Ho was probably busy with 
the prospects of his marriage; ho must have 
had cxpcctiitlbns of some difficulty in perfect¬ 
ing his happiness. ■ 

On they glided. They had twelve miles of 
travel bofuro them. It was bitterly cold and 
every mornoMl growing more so. 

Guthrie showed signs of suflhring, at last; 
thrashed his arms across his broast, and 
imilteicd that he was chilled through. As 
Hie wind fell, the qold becalno more intense, 
and he finally settled into a position of stolid 
emlur.nice. 

The lioiscs travelled swiftly. Tlio houses, 
frees and fences glided swiftly by—yet tho 
while, crisp road strelchcd miles before them. 

A numbness nnd torpidity settled U|)ou 
Lindsey. Yet she did not snfftr much, and 
waited p.itlently (hr tho end. i ■ 

At length the liorses wound smoothly 
about a turn In the road, and sho heard Hioir 
Iioofs strike the bridge Just below Guthrlo 
Falls. 

“Are wo most there ?” slio asked. 

‘ Her companinn did not answer. 

The sleigh whirled oil—past a building, and 
finally up an avenue.: Out of her' muffiiiigs 
she ooiild sch a light. The hoi-ses made a 
turn and stopped at a door.' 

As the Jiiiglo of tho eleigh-bofis paused, the 
door flew open,, and a man edrao down tho 
steps, 

“Frits is away, sir; I will take tho hdrsos," 
Iio said. 

Mr. Guthrlo did not stir nor aiiswor. 

“Shall I help tho lady, sir?” asked the 
man, advancing to tho sleigh. 

No reply. I 

The servant stopped forward and hold tho 
lantoni to tils master’s face, while the liorses 
iiiipaticiitly pealed tllelii bells. 

“Good hcavciisl ho. Is stone dead I” ho 
cried. 1 

It was true. Mr. Guthrlo, exposed by his 
driving, had frozen to death beside his.bride. 
They carried him, a stiff corpse, into the 
house. I, 

And so ended tho twentieth of December. 

! Soon, very sOnn, wo had Lindsey among us 
agalii. Before the spring, the sapplilro ivas 
back upon her hand—'the diamond laid 
away. 
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' She wa^ mlslMis of the niiigolflceht Gu thrie 
estate. Guthrie had surely Intended io nJake’ 
her happy lil Ilia way.' ‘ ' ' 

It wiis rather a’fortunate thing, fot Ben 
Arundel, looking upon' Lindsey’s ' broken 
father In th* llglit of a tyrant, felhsed even a 
wedding Supper at his expense. He was not 
■wealthy, and It was well that Lindsey had 
means of her own. 

Hut the colonel nhver recovered from his 
mental and physical hijm 7 . lie Was soon a 
fochle old man, sd lilllflilly patient, that Ben, 
at last, relented In his resentment. When 
the b.sby was bom, 'ho 'Consented that Lind¬ 
sey should uathe him for her father. The 


little one was the last gleaWi of sunshine on 
Colonel Wailon's life. Ho died blessing him, 
and It was to the child that he lea the larger 
part of Ills fortune. Lindsey was pleased to 
have It so. 

As for myself, I am still Aunt Manny-*en 
old woman In the corner^but well loved, I 
IfecI, when ray darling comes and lays her boy 
across ray kneC, and then puts her own sweet 
cheek against my breast. We are very happy 
at Guthrie Palls, for'all sad assoolatloiis are 
overborne by all' active, siinhy life. Larch 
Lancs was sold, and the owner filled up the 
gully. In total Ignorance of the past, .and 
planted a vineyard over It. 
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THE UNEORGIVEN SISTER. 


BY EABL lIABBLE. 


It was a pretty scene, that one in the rich 
parJor that winter afternoon. A little girl 
with shining golden curls, and radiant eyes in 
which gleamed a world of love and beauty, 
sat upon a richly-embroidered cushion, which 
she had thro\\’n from the sofa. In her lap 
she held a little dog, and by her side lay a 
wreath of bright hot-house flowers. With 
these latter she was decking the bright silver 
collar worn around the neck of the former, 
with many a crow of delight as the little dog 
snapped playfully at the flowers, alternately 
looking wistfully into the face of his little 
mistress. 

Yet at that moment the door opened, and 
one made her .appearance therein who did 
not see the beauty of the picture. Her first 
exclamation w-as: 

“ Why, ilinnie! you naughty, naughty girl! 
What are you doing?” 

Tlie sunshine was gone from the child's 
lace in an instant. She jumped hurriedly up 
from her seat on the cushion, with a look of 
sorrow and fright on her face, while the little 
dog scampered beneath the sofa, and stood 
peeping timidly forth. 

Little Minnie had not realized, mitil that 
moment, that the bouquet she had taken be¬ 
longed to her sister; and even then she did 
not know how rare and costly it was; al¬ 


though she knew that she had done some- 
tlUng wrong, and felt very soriy for it. So, 
after standing timidly a moment in the cen¬ 
tre of the room, where she had risen from 
the cushion, she approached the other, ajid 
said: 

“Dear sister Edith, you will not be angiy 
with me, will you? Please forgive me. I 
did not mean to do wrong.” 

“No, Minnie,” was the reply of the other, 
“ I shall not forgive you! Indeed you have 
been very naughty, and I do not love you!’’ 

Not love her! Not love that frail, beautiful 
bud, the pride and light of the house? Ah, 
Edith. Somerby! less than human you nutst 
be, to stand there, and say that, with those 
beseeching, teariul eyes upturned to yours I 

But Edith was very much vexed just then, 
and heeded not the pleading look that she 
drove away from the sinless little face. She 
Was too much taken up with thinking of her 
bouquet. It was one just sent from the 
green-house, and which she was to wear at a 
grand ball that evening. So she bent angrily 
down to the floor, and commenced gathering 
up the flowers, finally catching hold of the 
little dog's leg, and pulling him roughly from 
his hiding-place beneath the sofa, to get 
Uiose which were in his collar. 

“Please don’t hurt my dogT’ said the little 
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Minnie, with a tremulous lip. “ He has done 
nothing naughty P 

Though said In the kindest of tones, this 
stiil further irritated Edith, and she said, 
sharply: 

into the nursery. You are very 
^ncy, and I do not iove you!” 

Minnie tried to say something more; hut 
the Swelling hi her throat choked her, and 
she Went silently from the presence of her 
sister Eli,-[jj^ to ciy bitterly at her thoughtless 
net, and her sisters cruel rebuke. 

Meanwhile Edith busied herself in prepar- 
ibg (or the balL She took a hasty tea apart 
from the rest of the fauiUy, and then went to 
frer room to dress for the evening. At last 
she Was ready, and then grouped the flowers 
iogetlier upon her bosom, not without notiC' 
tog that the loveliest bud was crushed and 

broken. 

At tin; gate, just as she was stepping into 
the carriage, she heard a pleading voice be- 
tfrufr her, and, looking back, saw little Minnie 
standing half way down the walk, the bright 
Meceiuher moon shining full and radiantly 
down upon her. She had run out bare-head- 
and slijipercd, to ask again for her proud 
Stef's forgiveness. Very pretty she looked 
in the moonlight, her bright hair sparkling in 
its Soft beams. 

“Tlease, Edith,” said the timid voice, 
‘'please say you forgive me before you go. 
I am so sorry!” 

M'ho hut one bent on gratifying her own 
pleasure at all hazards, could have withstood 
this teeond appeal? Yet so will pride aiid 
self-love harden, even the least obdurate 
hearts, unless religion sheds its peaceful and 
benignant influence there to counteract the 
baleful wickedness of the former. .Although 
her heart softened a little as she saw the frail 
child Standmg just the other side of the gate, 
yet she thought it would not do to show sis- 
tcfiy feelings now, after the spectacle of the 
afternoon, and thought, moreover, a little tils- 
C/pffiie was neeiifuff sa she 

“There, there; run in the house, Minnie. 
You'll catch cold. Don’t pester me now 
about my forgiveness. You’ve been very 
aaughty, and I don’t think you have had 
frme to repent properly.” 

And, with these heartless words, she step¬ 
ped into the carriage, the driver closed the 
door, mid away they rattled down the street. 

Edith did not have the pleasant time that 
ebe anticipated. Somehow, a little moonlit 
fcce in the gravelled walk constantly appear¬ 


ed between her and the brilliant coruscations 

light that flashed on all sides in the ball- 
™om; and a little childish voice, full of pit¬ 
eous, tender pleadings, seemed to ceaselessly 
**brg in her ears, and drown the music that 
aWelied around her on all sides. 

■Wlien at last the ball began to draw to- 
'Cards its close, Edith hailed it with delight, 
Ufasmuch as it would enable her to forgive 
and kiss the little sister to whom she had 
refused that boon a few hours pi-evious. But 
ahe soon recollected, with a pang, that she 
bad promised to go home with iter cousin in 
a distant part of* fde eftj, ai?er tPre hsh, 4^®? 
stay a couple of days. How long a time that 
seemed! How far off was the propitiation 
thus placed! O Christian! remember your 
day of grace when it is at hand; for the tune 
may come when you will beckon in vain fur 
tbe forgiving angel to draw nigh, and hear a 
penitent prayer that whl be too late! 

Edith spent two miserably restless days at 
tbe house of her cousm, and then started to 
seek again the shelter of her own roof. She 
Paused an instant at the gate, almost dread¬ 
ing to go in, yet could not tell why. she 
turned the door-knob nervously, yet Hope 
ail the time whispering that Minnie wotiSd he 
the first to hear the noise. But no. 'Where 
eoaih’ she he.^ TThene tie JJJlJe form that 
Usually bounded to meet the elder sister? 
All silent Xo one to meet her. Even the 
ifrtten, that usually frisked about her in such 
joy, hardly noticed her; now merely raishig 
its head, and opening its great, yellow eyes, 
as it lay on tlie lounge. 'Was she so great a 
Criminal, then? Alt! how the conscience 
iashes the soul when a wrong action has been 
done! Poor Edith suffered enough then to 
have been spared the great retribution that 
Was to follow, if it had not been otherwise 
Ordained. 

Edith still stood in the centre of the room, 
listening to the whispering of that dreadh;! 
foreboding, when another door opened, an,] 
iermetier stepped softly across the thresh¬ 
old. 

“-Ah, Edith T said she, starting at the unex¬ 
pected sight, and a soft smile playing over 
features that looked wan and careworn, “ f 
am Jnd that you have come. "We were just 
going to'send for you.” 

“■pThy?” almost gasped she. “Is any¬ 
thing—is Minnie—” 

“Minnie is very sick. The doctor sajg 
her life hangs on a very slender thread. She 
has the brain fever.” 
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“ 0, how monstrous my wickedness seems 
to me now! Let me see her at once, and ask 
her forgiveness for—’’ 

‘■-k]as! it would be useless. She knows no 
one, and understands nothing said to her.” 

“ But I must see her.” 

“ Not now, when you are so discomposed. 
Everjuliing must he very quiet around her.” 

“But how long has she been sick?” in¬ 
quired Edith, in an imsteady voice. 

She was taken the very night you went 
away. M’e missed her shortly after you liad 
gone, and canid no' find her for a long time. 
At last she was discovered quite by accident, 
sitting under the pine-tree by the gate, sound 
asleep. She had been crying about some- 
thing, we thought; but she was so sleepv we 
did rrot question her, and in the morning she 
was out of her head. She keeps contmually 
calling for you, and beseeching your forgive¬ 
ness for something she Iras done.” 

“Jly forgiveness!” groaned the unhappy 
Edith. “ It is I who should ask hers. And 
she sat down under the pine-tree on that cold 
night, and went to sleep! 0, how shall I 
ever forgive myself!” 

Then, with many a groan and flood of 
tears, Edith told her mother the story, sparing 
herself in no particular. 

“You did very wrong, Edith,” was all the 
mother said, although her heart was sorely 
tried. “ She is very sensitive, and tlie least 
thirrg affects her. Her wrong was at most a 
negative one, and yours a positive. If she 
shoidd never recover, you—” 

“Never recover!” sereamed Edith. “But 
she must I I should—” 

“Nay, my daughter,” said the mother, 
calmly. “ Do not add impiety to your sins. 
She is in the Irands of a higher Power than 
we. If lie wills it, she may still remain with 
us; if not, she will only have gone where she 
will have escaped a great deal of sin and 
suffering.” 

Edith went to the bedside, and pa&sionatelv 
retreated little ifinnie's name, coupling its 
fervent utterance with a piteous appeal for 
forgiveness; but the tones awakened no re- 
.'ponsq save a vacant stare of the large blue 
eyes, now so blank in the fever of delirium. 
Then, a moment later, the lips moved, and 
said: 

“Sweet sister, Edith, please forgive me. 
Ton do love me if I was naughty?” 

All that drear}’ night and the next day, 
Edith watched by'the bedside of her little 
sister, asking her, in tones of entreaty, to be 


forgiven; but the fevered lips pressed so 
often gave no response. The next night, 
Edith was so weary with constant watching, 
that her mother insisted on her retiring, say¬ 
ing that Minnie was much better, and would 
probably be quite comfortable in the morning. 

But, alas for poor Edith! no more peace 
came in sleeping than in waking hours. In 
her fevered dreams, Minnie was ever by her 
side; the same sweet-faced, soff-toned Min¬ 
nie, but with a sad, tearful, tenderly reproach¬ 
ful countenance. Two or three tunes Edith 
awoke with heavy sobs welling up from her 
he.art, only to sink again into the same uneasy 
slmnber. IThen she at last fairly awoke from 
the sleep, that m the latter part of the night, 
had been heavy, and almost a stupor, the 
bright sun was shining into her window, and 
was already quite high in the gr.ayish wintry 
sky. Startled by tlie lateness of the hour, 
Edith sprang up and hurried on her clothes, 
all the time wondering how the little sufferer 
was, and praying that she might be conscious, 
so th.at she could again hear those sweet 
tones in accustomed conversation, and hear 
them lisp out a forgiveness. 

In the hall, Edith met her mother, and 
asked, in tones that were painfully and pas- 
sion.ately earnest, how Minnie was. 

Tlie voice of the motlier seemed singularly 
sweet to Edith, as she replied: 

“ She Is out of all pain this moniing, and is 
sleeping quietly. Come; let us go and see 
our darling.” 

Edith’s heart bounded with delight, and 
her step was elastic as she started with her 
mother. But a sudden misgiving and faint¬ 
ness stole over her as she entered the room, 
and saw that Minnie’s portrait, and the mir¬ 
ror, and the table in the comer where her 
toys were, and the little marble statues on 
the mantel, were all draped in white. Tlien 
her mother led her gently to the bedside, and 
folded down tlie white sheet that lay over the 
little pale face. 

Beautiful, even in death, was the pure, 
sweet little face now silent and placid. A 
few moss-rosebuds were grasped in the tiny 
h.ands, and arrayed in the ringlets that never¬ 
more would be twined around loving fingers. 

A moment only she stood gazing t end then, 
like a cruel, remorseless flood, came the mem 
oiy of the last words little Jlinnie had spoken 
to her. 

“ Please, Edith, say you forgive me before 
you go. I am so sorry.” 

And then came the memory of her own 
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heartless, cniel answer. For an instant her 
brain reeled, then the warm blood gushed 
froiQ her mouth and nostrils, and she fell 
heavily to the floor. 

. '^’’fcen she returned to consciousness, she 
was lying weak and helpless upon her couch, 
and familiar faces were grouped around. She 
shuddered when she thought of the scene 
that left such ^a piercing impress upon her 
meuiorj', and closed her eyes in anguish. 
Later in the day, when she asked how soon 
iliiinie's funeral was to take place, they told 
her that the snow was lying deep upon her 
grave, and that she herself hid been uncon¬ 
scious for three weeks, and imd been given 
up by all. 

It was a long time before Edith was again 
around the house, the blooming girl she had 


formerly been; but, when the time did coint*, 
there was a sweetness with her bloom that 
had never been noticed before, and a soft 
grace that became her well, even though it 
had nevef rested there before. 

And, best of all, those days were blessed 
ones, in at least one respect; for they hum¬ 
bled the proud Edith, and severed her 
thoughts from worldly things, to rivet them to 
affairs heavenly. 

She sometimes shudders as she thinks of 
the past days, and reflects at what a dear 
price her salvation was purchased—the death 
of little Minnie—but reflects, tliat, as in th« 
case of hjJD who ascended Calvai^',. the neat¬ 
est often suffer to secure the salvation of the 
least. 
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THE UNGRATEFUL DAUGHTER. 

BY iC T. CALDOB, 


I HAVE a Story to tell you of a little girl 
■vrbose name was Agnes Gray. Come with 
me, and I will describe her house to you. Do 
you see that large*pillared house standing so 
far from the highway, with the smooth avenue 
stretching like a broad gray ribbon to the 
street? 'Well, t^t is her home, for her father 
is a wealthy man, and has used his money 
freely to make a pleasant home for his wife, 
and only child. See those pretty fountains 
uisuing so ongntiy irom the green shrubbery. 
There is an artificial pond there, and a tiny 
sail-boat on it, and a little miniature ship 
rides there proudly, which a sailor uncle made 
for Agnes, and which I am certain would be¬ 
witch every boy in the country, if all could 
see it 

There, stalking along majestically upon the 
stone flags that edge the pond, is a large, 
black Newfoundland dog. His ears are pricked 
up joyfully, and his tail wags good-naturedly 
every time he sees Agnes coming towards 
him, and he is always ready to play hide and 
seek” with her, or dive into the water for any 
toy or stick she m^ throw into it. Beyond 
the garden whose blossoms Agnes can always 
gather to deck Rover’s neck, or twine in her 
own brown curls, is a tall, high swing, and 
banging on the branch of the elm tree are her 
grace hoops, and jump rope. And if, with 
none of these, Agnes can be pleased on the 
pleasant summer days, there is the sleek, 
black pony John the coachman is saddling 
at the stable-<ioor. 

Or, if the sky is overcast and the weather 
unfavorable for out-of-door exercise, there is a 
room in the house appropriates! entirely to 
her own use, and fitted up with everything 
pretty a reasonable child could wish. There 
were dolls of all sorts, wax, painted and 
porcelain. Some that open their eyes, and 
some that would cry aloud. Then there were 
houses with tiny furniture, stoves, pans, chairs, 
aud all as cunning as possible. These were 
in the playroom. In the other room, where 
she sat, was a little table with a work-box on 
it, carefully filled with needles, thread, scissors 
and a liny silver thimble. So, if she chose, 
she could make dresses for her dolls, from the 
gay pieces in her drawer. Then there was a 
bureau, and a bookcase filled with books. 


and on the bureau a music-bc^ that played 
her favorite tunes, which hai.been sent to 
her by a cousin in a distant city; and a magic 
lantern box, and a kaleidoscopcj and at the 
window in his pretty cage, hopped and sung 
her bright-eyed canary. 

What a happy, happy girl she was, you say. 
Yes, so one would think, but yet I must tell, 
what, were I Agnes, I should blush to own, 
that of all unhappy, miserable, fretful girls, 
she was the worst that I ever saw. It would 
have grieved any one to hear her when she 
returned from school, and joined the family 
at their plentifully supplied table. No matter 
what would be passed to her, she would re¬ 
fuse it coutemptuously, and condemn every 
article on the table, declaring there was 
nothing there fit to be eaten. Often and 
often would those childish lips offer angry 
and insulting words to the mother who had 
loved and cared for her, and lavished so much 
upon her ungrateful daughter. The servants 
in the house ah disliked her for her haughti¬ 
ness aud unkind treatment, her schoolmates 
avoided her because of her unhappy, fretful 
disposition, and her parents grieved and 
sorrowed over her, and remonstrated with 
her, without any alteration in her behaviour. 
Prosperity had made her selfish and fretful. 
She had never been denied any wish, and did 
not know the value,of the blessing she en¬ 
joyed so thanklessly. 

One day she had been unusually trouble¬ 
some. Her vexation had cbmmenced early in 
the morning, because her mother refused to 
allow her to wear down to breakfast a highlv 
trimmed silk frock, in place of her neat, 
cambric morning-dress. In vain her mother 
assured her it was unsuitable to the time of 
day, or season of the year. Naughty Agnes 
insisted upon the silk, as if children were ever 
proper judges of the clothing they can neither 
earn nor procure themselves. Agnes was 
obliged to wear her mother’s selection, but 
was so angry and rebellious, that in sorrow 
and perplexity, Mrs. Gray went down to her 
hnsbaud, in the library. They had a long and 
earnest conference together, that ended with 
Mrs. Gray saying, seriously: 

“ This must not continue. Agnes is a 
spoiled child. If we had been poor, she might 
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have been a solace and comfort in our old age. 
Now she is a living reproach to us. My plan 
is.a severe one, but we must try it, and trust 
that it will show her the value of the blessings 
she tramples so recklessly upon.” 

I shall not tell you, little reader, what they 
determined on; you must find it out for 
yourself. But that night, after Agnes had 
fallen asleep, her mother wept over her, like 
one who parts from a friend hardly knowing 
when and how they shall meet again. 

In the dim gray of the morning, Agnes 
opened her eyes, and glanced languidly 
around to see if the girl had been in to fill 
her ewer with fresh water. At the sight that 
met her gaze she sprang up in terror. Where 
was she? Not in her own pretty room, with 
its violet hangings, its glowing pictiu^s and 
tasteful furniture—for bare, boarded wails 
and the sharp eaves of a low roof met her 
startled eyes. The dark, empty room, the 
board floor, the rickety bedstead, what did 
they all mean? And behold, there on the 
bed, by her side, was lying a strange, coarse- 
iooking girl, with tangled, matted hair, look¬ 
ing up at her with shy, half-opened eyes. 
With a scream of contempt and auger, Agnes 
sprang away from her. 

“How dare you lie in the bed with me?” 
crted she; “ where am 1? how came I here in 
this horrible place ?” 

The girl made no reply, only gazed steadily 
in her face. 

Agnes’s distress and indignation were al¬ 
most furious. She struck a violent blow at 
her companion’s face as she cried,frantically: 

“Answer me. Tell me how I can get home,” 
and she sprang up and looked around vainly 
for her clothes; and then, for the first time, 
she discovered she wore no longer the soft, 
white garment she had put on the night be¬ 
fore, but a coarse, dirty flannel. Thoroughly 
frightened now, Agnes covered her face and 
burst into a fit of violent weeping. 

The noise she made brought to the door a 
large, bony woman, who looked strong enough 
to master a liou. 

“What’s all this noise about?” asked she, 
in a gruff voice, that echoed dismally through 
the rude chamber, and sent a shiver to 
Agnes’s heart, although she answered boldly: 

“I asked her a question, and she didn’t 
answer me, and so I struck her. I want to go 
home.” 

“You struck her, did you? then I must 
strike you.” And the hard, long hand came 
sharply and quickly against Agnes’s cheek. 


Such treatment was new to the imperious 
Agnes. Fire fairly blazed from her eyes, and 
she screamed ’out passionately: 

“ How dare you strike me, you low, vile 
creature? My father, will put you in jail 
Take me home quickly.” 

She could say no more, for with a single 
stride the woman reached her, and swift and 
fast descended the stick she held. Agnes 
writhed with pain, and screamed and sobbed, 
but received no attention for it, until, in a 
broken, trembling voice she begged formercv. 

“ See if you dare speak to me c^ain like 
that,” said the woman,sternly. “Nowgetup 
and dress yourself.” 

Shivering with terror and grief, Agnes 
obeyed, but started back in disgust at the 
coarse, homely garments held out to her. I 

“ Those are not my clothes,” faltered she, 
remembering with sudden remorse the pretty 
morning-dress she had so ungratefully refined 
the morning before. 

“ Yes, tliey are your clothes. You'd better 
be thankful for them, or go without any." 
And the stick was lifted over her till Agnes ! 
had dressed herself in the offensive garments. 

“ Now start yourself down stairs.” 

“ But I want to wash my face; where is the 
ewer?” said Agnes, piteously. 

The woman laughed contemptuously. 

“Go down to the pump if you want to 
wash; in the yard it stands, as it has aiwa}*s 
doiie.” 

Agnes’s old temper flashed up again. 

“ I wont wash me there, and I wont stay 
here. I am going home, and I will have you 
punished for treating me so, you hateful 
creature!” 

Again the stick'went whizzing about her 
head. With a wild cry Agnes sprang to the 
door, but the iron hand seized her and brought 
her back. Cowering down upon the floor, 
Agnes looked about her drearily, wondering 
what sudden change had come upon her. 
Once she shut her eyes, hoping to open them 
in her pleasant chamber on her mothers 
gentle face, but no, there stood the grim 
woman at the door, and on the bed lay the 
girl, who would have been driven from Agnes's 
chamber with almost as much, loathing as a 
toad or snake, but tCiror,now,made herqaiet 
and obedient, and though the tears poured 
down her face, ?he did not dare let her sobs 
be heard. Therefore, when they led the way 
dowTi the dark, dilapidated stairway, she fol¬ 
lowed silently, though trembling in every 
limb, into a small, wretched room, t^here a 
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rough-lookiiig man was smoking a pipe. It 
seemed to be their only room, and was hlJed 
with all their kitchen utensils, clothes-bags 
and hoses. In the small space left in the 
centre of the room stood a table, with one leg 
broken off and its place supplied by a chair, 
and on the table was a pan filled with some 
kind of hasty pudding. This wa^ their bceak- 
fasU They all gathered around it, and Agnes, 
obeying a nod from the woman, took a place 
there, too, quite overcome with astonishment. 
She had never dreamed, in her luxurious 
home, how poor and plain people in this world 
of woe and want are sometimes obliged to live. 
They all seemed to enjoy the meal, while 
poor Agnes looked on, thinking she should 
never be able to force down a morsel though 
she were starving. The man noticed that 
she did not eat, and said to his wife: 

‘'Why, Peg, what ails Mull? She oughter 
to eat her breakfast. We’ve got a good job to 
do to-day.” 

“Let her alone. She’ll have to work just 
as much. She’s got a grand fit on this morn¬ 
ing. I expect she has been dreaming she was 
some great lady, by her talk,” answered Peg, 
roughly. 

Agnes was sorely distressed, and looking up 
piteously, she asked; 

“Do you mean that I belong here? That 
I have no nice home and dey mamma? O, 
you don’t mean that my name is Moll ? Tell 
me, tell me how I came herel” 

“I haven’t any patience left,” cried out 
Peg. “Once for all, let me tell you I wont 
hear such talk.' Here you belong and here 
you will stay, so let rae hear no more about 
fine houses and clothes.” 

Sorely perplexed and troubled, Agnes dared 
say no more, and when breakfast was over, 
and the man took up his axe, and Peg handed 
her an old hood and shawl, she put them on 
and followed them out of doors. She turned 
to look at the low house, with its black walls 
and falling beams, and with a sinking heart 
assured herself she had never seen it before. 
And now rose up before her imagination the 
pleasant home she had lost. She had so often 
complained of that nice breakfast-table in the 
cheerful dining-room. How it came up before 
her now, as, faint and sick at heart, she 
plodded on. She«6aw plainly now what a sin¬ 
ful, ungrateful girl she had been. How she 
yearned for her mother’s sweet, loving smile! 
Had she ever been careless of it? Had she 
ever addressed impatient and angry words to 
that beloved one ? 01 should she ever see 


her mother again, to beg her forgiveness, and 
tell her how sorely she repented ? Poor little 
Agnes! she followed her new guides. With 
hands pressed tightly to her head, to'Stop the 
thinking that brought so much pain. 

Sometimes, she was tempted to believe her 
old home was, as they said, all a dream. And 
yet why was nothing here familiar? The more 
she tried to solve the mystery, the more be¬ 
wildered she became^i^A^she could be sure 
of was,, tba^-she^S^^^Q^ery wrong and 
sinful, and Was ndw veiySEerahle. 

All this time she had been hurrying to keep, 
pace with Xance, the girl, who, in obedience 
to Peg’s command, held her firmly by the 
hand. Leaving the lonely miserable hovel 
far behind, they plunged deeper and deeper 
into the wood, until they arrived at a kind of 
clearing from which the tall trees had been 
cat down, and which was piled up all around 
with heaps of brush. Here the woodman 
slackened his sturdy pace, and turning to his 
■wife, said, shortly: 

“ There! make ’em work smart I promised 
Farmer Wentworth to have a load of fagots 
ready to-morrow. Pm going to cut down 
some more trees.” 

And on he stalked, out of sight, and in a 
little while they could hear the even, regular 
strokes of his axe echoing throogh the wood. 

“Whatare you going to do?” whispered 
Agnes, to ^Tance. 

“Make fagots, of course,” answered the- 
other, indifferently. 

A new consternation crept over Agnes. 
She had been meaning to steal away, and run 
as fast as possible till she found some one to 
explain the mystery, and take her home, if 
she had any, for the poor child began to he 
less and less confident of it Nance set to 
work cheerfully, and began gathering up 
handful after handful of the brush, till her 
arms were filled, when she carried it to a 
heap by the side of her mother, who bound 
them together and laid them in a pile by 
themselves. 

Agnes dropped down npon the ground, and 
folded her hands listlessly together, never 
dreaming that she would be required to work; 
but Peg came over to her, and lifting her up 
roughly, said, crossly: , - * v. 

“ What are you about? Why don’t you go* 
to work ? Don’t let me speak to you again, 
or Fll use this.” And she brandished a stick 
threateningly. 

Dashing away the blinding tears, Agnes 
went to work with an energy lent to her by 
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terror, and followed, as well as she could, the 
example of Nance. Her tender hands began 
to ache, and her arms grew scratched and 
bleeding, as she labored on, but while Peg’s 
stout arm was near she dared not stop. An 
hoM passed slowly and miserably away, and 
then the man’s roice was heard, hallooing in 
the distance. His wife went to see what was 
wanted, pointing to a large heap before she 
left, and charging Agnes to have it carried 
over to the other side before she came back. 

As soon as she was gone, Agnes gave a 
great sigh, and burst into a fresh flood of 
tears. She was so tired she could hardly lift 
her arms, and aimost beiieved she shouid die 
before she could perform the task set for her. 

Nance looked at her pityingly, and at last 
said, kindly; 

’’Youlook real tired. Sit down and rest 
you, and I'll carry over the brush for you 
before she gets back.” 

Agnes had scarcely deigned to look at her 
before, and had shrunk away from her touch 
as from poison, but now she began to examine 
her with a little interest, and discovered that 
she had a kind, pleasaut-looking face if it 
were only clean, and thick, nice hair could it 
be brushed and smoothed. And now, she 
who had received so much from her own 
friends with thankless indiflerence, felt a 
new emotion, a sudden gush of gratitude, in 
the midst of her forlorn condition, for this one 
, little act of kindness. 

“ Thank you,” answered she; “ I’m dread¬ 
ful tired. I)o you always have to work like 
this?” 

“ Host always,” answered Nance; “ but I’m 
used to it, and don’t mind it, in warm weather. 
VThen it comes cold though, it’s terrible hard, 
my bands and feet will ache so. We can’t get 
so much to eat then, either. Sometimes we 
get awful hungiy.” 

Agnes’s eyes opened wide. 

“ You don’t mean that you can’t get any¬ 
thing to eat, do you? Do you have to go 
without when you are hungry ?” 

“O dear, yes, lots of times. We’re poor, 
you know, but we aint so bad as some. 
There’s poor Jenny Smith—they found her 
dead in the road, and Sal Pitcher lives, half 
the time, stealing from rich folks’ swill palls.” 

Agnes was shivering with horror. It had 
never entered her mind, in the midst of plenty 
and luxury, with everything her heart could 
wish about her, how many men, women and 
children there were working hard all the time 
yet suffering for something to eat and wear. 


And she remembered how wasteful and 
thoughtless she had been, and sighed again 
heavily, as she sat there, tired, faint and sor¬ 
rowful, while Nance was fast dimiuishiug her 
task for her. Suddenly a new thought 
struck her. 

“ You are very kind to me,” said she. “ I 
don’t believe I should have been so good to 
you.” 

There went a flush over Nance’s brown 
face, which started another pang as sharp 
almost as physic.al pain in Agnes’s mind. 

“ Tell me,” exclaimed she, iu a bitter tone 
of remorse, “wasn’tyou the girl who came 
to our house to sell berries, and that I set the 
dog on ? I do believe it was you.” 

Nance did not answer, but there was an 
earnest, questioning look in her eye that 
Agnes did not see, so busy was she thinking 
she had found a clue, and that she could not 
be so very far from home after all. 

Peg did not come, and the task was com¬ 
pleted, so Nance sat down by Agnes, and 
taking a piece of brown bread from her 
pocket, offered to share it with her. 

Agnes refused at first, but presently the de¬ 
mand of hunger grew so urgent she accepted 
it, and devoured it with a relish she had 
lacked over her motheps plentiful luncheon- 
tray. After that the two girls grew more 
familiar. Nance related many a hard scene 
in her-eventful Jife to Agnes’s sympathizing 
ear, and Agnes described the beautiful things 
in her house, awakening the wondering de¬ 
light of Nance as she promised, if she ever 
was restored to it again, to share them with 
her new friend. And before Peg returned, 
Nance had promised to wash her faqe cleaner 
and keep her hair smooth and tidy, and 
Agnes had agreed to trj- and be as happy as 
she could, considering that she could not 
help the strange, sorrowful change that had 
come over her, determined, as the least she 
could do, to deserte better things. 

So day after day went by. Agnes grew 
more and more familiar with the bitter lessons 
of poverty, and Nance was learning from her 
to care more for the little refinements of life, 
that cost nothing and yet add so much to the 
enjoyment of poor and rich.. Everything was 
kept clean and tidy, though poor in texture. 
A bunch of flowers brightened their dark 
chamber, and the coverlid was made white 
and whole. Agnes was astonished to And 
that poor people had the same feelings, and 
were quite as good as the rich. That they 
were fellow-beings, and could feel scorn and 
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neglect as keenly as any one. Every day 
showed her plainer and plainer, how she had 
fonnerly abused her blessings, and made her 
more and more resolved, if they were ever 
aiiain restored to her, she would be thankful, 
gentle and obedient. 

One night the father of Kance came home 
from carrying his load of fagots, with a very 
gloomy brow. 

“Peg” said he, to his wife, “ haven’t you 
anything in- the house ? Farmer ‘Wentworth 
couldn’t pay me till next week, he said, and I 
don't know but we shall starve before that 
time. I meant to have brought you some 
meal and molasses, but couldn’t get trusted.” 
Peg looked troubled enough. 

“ I was so sure you would bring them, that 
I let the girls eat the last mouthful at dinner 
lime,” said she. “ What shall we do ?” 

“ Go without, I suppose,” said, he gloomily. 
Agnes looked around her In sudden dismay. 
She had a keen appetite and had been looking 
forward eagerly even to the once obnoxious 
pudding. This was terrible. Were tliey all 
really to starve to death? She twisted her 
fingers nervously together, and then, for the 
first time, discovered that the plain gold ring 
she had always worn on her third finger was 
still there. She wondered she had not noticed 
it before, but had become so used to it that 
she did not feel it at all A thrill of joy ran 
through her whole frame at this proof that 
her old home real, and not a dream, and 
then the next thought sent a sparkle to her 
eyes. Slipping it oS she looked at it fondly. 
It was very precious to her since, perhaps, it 
might he all she should ever have to remem« 
her home by. It cost her a great efibrt, but 
she went over with it to the mao, and dropped 
it into his hand. 

Take it, perhaps you can sell it, and get 
some supper for your family.” 

They all looked at her in astonishment, and 
this, her first sacrifice, was well repaid by the 
sweet feeling of satisfaction which filled her 
heart, when she saw how grateful and happy 
they were. 


And so it happened, the very next morning, 
just a month from the time of first seeing 
Nance, ^e woke op feeling some one kiss her, 
and without opening her eyes, Agnes said, 
pleasantly: 

“Is it time to get up, Nance? Fm so 
sleepy, but I’ll wake up in a moment.” 

Another kiss, and. she looked np, and lo! 
there was her own pretty chamber, and her 
own dear mother’s loving face bent down to 
hers. With a scream of joy, Agnes threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck, while she 
burst into a flood of repentant tears. 

“ ilother, mother,” cried she, “ forgive me, 
■that I have always been such a naughty girL 
0, I will never be cross or ungrateful again! 
O mother, mother, if you knew where I had 
been!” 

“Are you sure it is not all a dream ?” asked 
her mother, gently. 

AgneS saw her own nice clothes hanging 
on the chair, everything around so pleasant 
and nice, and was almost tempted to believe 
that month of dark experience was only a- 
single night’s dream; but she looked at her 
hands, browned and roughened, and thought 
of Nance and the lonely hovel, and shook her 
head. 

Her mother smiled, kissed her fondly, and 
said: 

“At any rate, whatever it was, we will be 
thankful my Agnes has come to see wliat is 
riglit, and will make her friends happy now, 
by her good behaviour.” 

“Fes, yes,” sobbed Agnes; “only forgive 
' me, mother, and I neverll be cross or im- 
grateful again.” 

And what-does our darling say? Are there 
not other little girls who are unkind and cross 
to the kind mother who does so much for 
them ? Who are ungrateful for the good food 
prepared for them? Who complain of the 
.neat clothes given to them? And don’t you 
think if you were carried away, as Agnes 
was, you too, would cry out, like her: 

“ O mother, forgive me, I will never be cross 
or ungrateful again!” 
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THE UNI.CrCKX IjOVEB. 

BT WILL BOCHESTla. 


IBETUBBED to the home of my youth, after 
an absence of six years, a careworn and 
broken-hearted boy of nineteen; my ednca- 
tlon neglected, and the precepts of religion 
obliterated. On shipboard prayers were un¬ 
known ; the low curse, the ill-tempered snarl, 
the fretful, feverish humor was only forgotten 
when the heart was for a moment recreating 
in a trivial amusement. 

Hardly one degree better than a savage, 


nneonth in my manners, a stranger to the 
habits and cnstoms of those with whom I was 
about to associate, I felt In every society s 
chilling inferiority, and acknowledged by my 
servility the superiority of my companions. 

And yet I was sometimes envied for my 
knowledge of French; and my probable for¬ 
tune St my father’s death was oft4n sonnded 
In my ears—as If the first was coveted, and 
the second a consummation to be wished. I 
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shrank from the false flatterers, and I thank 
God the wish of a parent’s death never en* 
tered mj mind* 

The flrst operation after cleansing m j garb 
was to cleanse my mind; to purify my ex¬ 
pressions; to torn the ribaldry of sailors into 
the expre^ioas of society; and I can honest¬ 
ly say that the three years spent in reading 
and cultivating my mind were the three hap¬ 
piest of my life. 

After that, it was resolved that I should 
travel, and preparations were gradually made 
for lauDchlog me agaiu iulo the world. It 
was odd how X still clung to the sea; aud 
how often, when reposing in security, 1 dwelt 
upon the pleasures of that stormy profession. 

I could in imaglnatiou reciiue upon the fore¬ 
castle, watching the graceful rise of the ship, 
and, as it mounted a heavy sea, I could recall 
the time when the dark clouds flew over the 
moou and the forked ligbtuing played among 
the riggiog} aud strange it was, and is, that 
even now I look back to those firat impres¬ 
sions with joy, and feel a pleasure in the recol¬ 
lection of my early days. 

Although I had been the first to hint my 
wish to travel, I soon became the last to for¬ 
ward the scheme. Amoogihe fiicndsof my 
bi>Uir was one Lncy Slackpole, a girl of 
st'VcrQieen; tal4 graceful, meek, mild and 
I’.M.dest. She appeared to me the mostun- 
utfucied and unassuming creature I had ever 
I know not how it was, but I frequent¬ 
ly found myself alone wlih her, and she 
seemed always pleased when lieaiing me re¬ 
late some scene of misforlune wliich had 
happened during my early life; and when 
relating the adventures her beautiful large 
lilue eyes wcmld be fixed upou me, swimmiug 
iu the very expression of pity. Day after day 
^i)e asked for another and another adventure, 
aiid hours slipped by without ourteeding the 
flight of time. 

I certainly felt myself always much grati- 
' lied when I was with Lucy, but never for a 
moment considered myself in love until my 
sister hinted her suspicions that 1 was a little 
enamored of her lair and graceful friend. 
Then X began to think upon the subject, and 
actually brought myself at last to believe that 
liie was the angel destined to render my life 
happy—further eonvinced by various little 
circumstances, such as tender and expressive 
looks, a slight squeezing of the band at part¬ 
ing, a flush'at meeting, aud now and then an 
involuntary sigh. 

Although Lucy was conscious that such an 


alliance would never have her parents’ con¬ 
sent—for they were in the line of the nobility, 
while I was of more plebeian extract—yet, 
when I pressed her to my heart, coni'esscd my 
love, and saw the large tear ready to start 
from her blue eyes, I overcame the natural 
timidity of her sex and extorted by her bash¬ 
ful silencevlhe acknowledgment of a recip¬ 
rocal feeling. Well do I remember—never 
shall I forget the day when, with her hand in 
mine, we threaded the sheltered walks of her 
garden, aud, secure from the eyes of inquisi¬ 
tive maids, offered up our vows of coiisiancj 
and love. 

She told me her affections were mine; that 
although her father and mother might object 
to our union, still they could not govern her 
own heart; that she would treasure up my 
love in sileut security, aud that if, ou my re¬ 
turn from abroad, I still felt as then, she 
-would be mine in spite of all oppo:'itIun. 

The compact was sealed with a kiss; we 
arranged a plan of correspondence, and, the 
happiest fe low iu the world, I staried ou my 
Toyage the next day. 

For a month or two all went well; her 
letters breathed an affection that would sat¬ 
isfy the most exacting. I wrote regularly 
every three days until suddenly her letters 
ceased to reach me. Her pareuls had dis¬ 
covered the secret, and considerijig it the 
best plan, said nothing to Lucy, but quietly 
intercepted our letters, leaving both of us to 
the belief that the other was iucousiaut aud 
tired of the correspondence. 

I wailed and waited at St. Petersburg for a 
letter; none came. 1 wrote, aud wrote,aud 
she of course never received them. Iu a fury 
at the supposed neglect, I resolved to go to 
Moscow, and there endeavor to freeze my- 
Beir into forgetfulness. 

• ■ ’Twas useless, aud worse tlian useless; 
something kept prompUng me to return 
home; 1 obeyed the summons, cut Moscow 
with a two days’ visit aud sUirled. 

I arrived in my native town within a 
month, aud directed my first steps to Lucy’s 
house. I was refused admissiou, the door 
slammed in my lace, aud I lel^ the premises in 
a passioQ. 

The truth was, as I afterwards learned, 
that by the skillful maoagemeut of her 
parents, Lucy’s heart had already uudergoue 
some slight vacillations. Afier iiitercepling 
our letters, they had thrown into her ac/ciety 
a certain Henderson, who>e appear¬ 

ance and talent were dangerous. In vain, at 
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first, she attempted to avoid his company, hat 
her kind mother had a point to gain, and 
those \?ho knew Mrs. Stackpole* were very 
well aware that no woman had the bomp of 
determination, more splendidly developed 
than she had. 

The major was a constant visitor at her 
house. He was no dandy, indebted to his 
tailor for his appearance and his figure; he 
WM a shrewd, clever, agreeable man, quite 
sufficiently versed In the world to know that 
if a woman listens once she will listen again. 
If he liad been a dandy, Lucy would have at 
once discharged him; but when she listened 
to his voice, when she saw in him the straight¬ 
forward, upright, honorable soldier—a man 
whose hours even of idleness were usefully 
employed—she felt her heart gently yielding 
in spite of the firm resolutions she had made 
of loving me. 

The artful mother was first in the field. 
She told Lucy that her secret was discovered, 
and ridiculed the affeclion which could be 
absent for a year and never write once. 
There is no weapon like ridicule skillfully 
managed; we can stand a plain, honest, 
downright assertion, but ridicnle alone is the 
strongest, sad many a man has cat bis throat 
rather than be exposed to It. Then she ap¬ 
pealed (0 her pride, and advised her to avenge 
neglect; after which she drew compari¬ 
sons between Henderson, ready to fall at her 
feet, a man of fortune and of family, whom 
every one admired, and myself, a miserable 
sailor, who ought to have been hung for a 
pirate; an uneducated hear; an Idle fellow, 
without a profession, and whose greatest pre¬ 
tension to family was his relationship to a 
banket who had a fonrth consln a peer. 

All this had Its effect on poor Lacy’s heart, 
and when, a few days after, she was alone 
with Henderson, and he took her band in 
both of his, whatever she felt iticltned to 
think, there was one thing she did not do — 
witlidraw her hand. On the contrary, she 
^gbed and the gallant officer, looking her 
full in the face, and observing her agitation, 
asked her to bless him by sharing his fortnne 
and life—confessing that he loved her slncete- 
ly, and had for a long time. 

In vain the trembling girl looked ronnd 
the room for a temporary suspense; the 
major had kissed her hand and talked of 
“ silence which spoke,” and that the silence 
should be her bashfnl consent; but short was 
the pause; the citadel was taken and the 
surrender of the heart was announced, by a 


clasp of the hand which only woman can give, 
and which only lovers can appreciate. 

I received the news of the Intended mar¬ 
riage like a stoic; cursed all womankind as 
false and fickle, and in the bitterness of my 
heart resolved to see Lucy once more and 
confront her with her perfidy. 

To gain admission to her house was im¬ 
possible, but to see her for the last time as 
Lucy Suckpole and for the first time as Mrs. 
Henderson was veiy probable. Accordingly 
on the day fixed for the marriage I placed 
myself In one of the pews n^ar the altar, 
which possessed a convenient pillar, and 
there, concealed from public curiosity, I 
awaited the termination of my hopes. Some 
dozen of women bedizened in blonde, and 
some score of men in blue coats and white 
gloves, distributed themselves in various parts 
of the chnrch. The portly and jocund 
countenance of the bishop was exhibited 
under a mask of gravity. A slim'and elegant 
man led m the beaul'ifal figure of a woman; 
her face was concealed under a rich Brussels 
veil, and she could not and did not conceal 
the of her valud ou the appiieat 

horror of her situation. By her side was' 
another elegant fignre whose beanty was not 
clouded by the flimsiness of lace. 

At first I did not recognize the couple to 
be the objects of my search, but in closely 
examiolug the company I s^w Mr. Stackpole 
in all his glory and Mrs. Stackpole in all her 
tawdriness. This then was the consummation 
of experience over hope. 

The ceremony proceeded according to all 
rules of decorum and of the service. I en¬ 
deavored to catch Lucy’s answer when the 
T^estlon. was asked iC she wo^ld “ have this 
man to be her husband,” bat it was inaudible. 
1 heard the bishop proclaim them man and 
wife, without fainting or any hysterical buf¬ 
foonery. I saw the late Lucy Stackpole in¬ 
vented with all the dignity of the Hendersons, 
and I was an eye-witcess to the consummate 
coolness with which a girl who was outward¬ 
ly the emblem of innocence could give her 
hand to one, while certaluly bat a short ticne 
before her heart was another’s. This was a 
master-piece of performance; it imitated 
nature so closely that it appeared quite 
natural. 

Ho deep-toned ‘‘Amen I”—from my Bps, at 
least—followed the blessing. I watched the 
frustration of all my chances with a dry and 
clear eye. X was wound up for anything, and 
I only felt as if I could atab—stab, sy, to the 
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beart, both the Ochle, faithless girl and the 
more successfcl Jover, 

They would retnm to eat and drink in 
their new stale; to he the show of the mo¬ 
ment; while I,miserabledogfWbat would Ido? 

They started for the door. As they passed 
the corner where I had posted myself my eye 
caught that of the bride; she stopped sudden- 
l/y g&ve one long, sad look, and fainted in 
the arms of her husband. I rushed from the 
church, coDTlnced by that look that she still 
loTed me. 

Two weeks after, tlie war broke out in In¬ 


dia. I enisled in Henderson's regiment; saw 
him slain on the field of battle;-was detailed 
to carry his body home and of course came in 
contact with L«cy. 

• All our old love revived at that first meet¬ 
ing. hlutual explanations followed, and— 
pshaw whaVs the use of teiUng the leader 
the result! Suffice it to say that I wasn’t 
quite so unlucky this time, although some 
crusty old bachelor might reason differently. 
But then old bachelors are no Judges of these 
things I What know they of the joys of 
married life ? 
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